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CHAPTER I. 

'' TT AVE you heard the latest news ?" 

-^ J- " What latest news ?" 

"Why, that Richard Rossmore is going 
to join an expedition to the interior of 
Africa ?" 

'* I heard something of it. What sort of 
expedition is it ?'* 

''I am sure I don't know. Partly 
exploring, and partly fortune-hunting. 
Trading with Kaffirs and Hottentots and 
digging up diamonds, I suppose," replies the 
first speaker, whose answer, if it does not 
impart much information, imparts at least 
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4 FRIEND AND LOVER. 

more than she has any good grounds for 
giving, as all she knows of Richard Ross- 
more's plans and prospects is what the 
word Africa suggests to her mind — namely, 
" Kaffirs, Hottentots, and diamonds/' 

(For this is years ago, in the days before 
Isandula became a sad familiar word in 
England !) 

''And Claire?" inquires the other lady, 
with interest. 

" Claire and the child stop at home, of 
course." 

" Poor dear Claire ! what a trial for 
her !" 

" I hear that Roberta North says she is 
not at all surprised, and she thinks it is only 
just what Claire might expect 1" strikes in a 
third lady, eagerly contributing her mite of 
information. 

" A nice way to speak, when she professes 
to be Claire Rossmore's dearest friend !" says 
the first authority, in a tone of decided dis- 
approbation. 
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*'Does Roberta North profess to be any- 
hody's dearest friend?" inquires the other, 
•with an appearance of languid curiosity. 

"Those strong-minded hltie young women 
never seem to me to want any friends." 

" Roberta North," asserts one lady 
(whose forte is emphasis and strength of 
language), " is a muscular iceberg, all brain 
and biceps, with the heart left out !" 

''What a curiosity in natural history she 
must be!'* says another, with a shade of 
sarcasm, which the emphatic lady does not 
perceive, but continues, reverting to the 
leading subject. 

'' I wonder, I do wonder, that Claire lets 
her husband go !" 

" I don't imagine there's much question of 
letting^ with Richard Rossmore." 

" As if a woman couldn't always do what 
she likes with a man !" is the retort. 

" Very true, Mrs. Baxter ; she generally 
can," agrees a gentleman, catching her words 
as he comes up to the group of ladies by the 
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tea-table. " But what's the qnestion now ?" 

"We were talking of the Rossmores; 
have you heard that he is going to 
Africa ? " 

"I have heard it exactly six times this 
evening. It's not so astonishing when you 
come to consider that the young fellow is a 
wanderer and a Bohemian born and bred ; 
and I imagine too that the rate at which he 
has been living since his marriage has made 
a considerable hole in his capital, which, I 
happen to know, was never half so large as 
was reported. So that his going off on his 
travels again to replenish his coffers is 
scarcely surprising." 

" Not surprising !" repeat the ladies, in a 
chorus of reproachful protest. "And his 
sweet young wife ! and that lovely baby I 
Dear little Effie, not two years old ! Not 
surprising that he should leave them I" 

"There's another instance of the truth of 
the old adage," observes Mr. Vaughan, 
glancing towards the door. " Speak of — a 
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Rossmore! Those are certainly the Ross- 
mores' voices in the hall now.'* 

"And there's Miss North with them as 
usual !" adds one of the ladies, craning her 
neck to see the door. 

Silence falls on the tea-table group, as 
the subject of their conversation, all the 
three subjects of it, indeed^ enter the room ; 
and a decidedly well-looking trio they are, 
though not one of them is of such pre- 
eminent attraction as to be above criticism. 

Several pairs of sympathetic and curious 
eyes are turned upon Mrs. Rossmore as she 
greets the hostess and smiles around at vari- 
ous friends. If they gaze upon her expec- 
tant of pale cheeks or swollen eyelids or 
dark circles under the eyes, they are disap- 
pointed, for she is looking much as usual, as 
pretty, as fresh, and as bright. Brightness 
is the predominating characteristic of Claire 
Rossmore's beauty ; it takes a good deal to 
rob her of her brightness, and she has not 
lost it now. 
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Without her warm bloom of colouring 
and sparkling vivacity of expression, she 
would scarcely be pretty ; her features are 
neither regular nor striking ; her attractions 
lie in the clear fine complexion, rather 
brunette than blonde, with a fresh bloom, 
like that of the deep heart of a blush-rose, 
on the rounded cheeks, in the ripe red smil- 
ing lips, in the large limpid eyes of brightest 
brown, and the shining luxuriance of curling 
hair of a brown as rich and bright as her 
eyes, from which colouring certain friends 
used to call her once "the Nut-brown 
Mayde." 

Her friend, Roberta North, is strikingly 
different in appearance, a tall brunette, with 
fully-developed figure, and features cast in 
strong and statuesque mould, good-looking 
on a large scale, but somehow scarcely beau- 
tiful, — ^with firm close lips, and dark eyes 
that are so straight and free and piercing in 
their gaze, they seem incapable of wavering or 
drooping, and still more incapable of shooting 
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sideward glances or flashing up coquettish 
sparkles. This is probably the failure that 
keeps Eoberta North from being beautiful ; 
she takes no trouble to charm. Claire 
Rossmore takes no trouble either; but 
pretty winsome ways of charming come as 
naturally to her as breathing, whereas Ro- 
berta neither possesses such fascinations by 
nature nor assumes them as an art, an art 
which by long use becomes even as nature 
to some. 

The gentleman accompanying these two 
young ladies is of course the one whose 
conduct offers the problem the matrons find 
so difficult to solve — the husband and father 
who is going to leave his lovely young wife 
and child for filthy lucre or love of adven- 
ture. 

Richard Rossmore is a handsome young 
fellow of about six or seven and twenty, 
with a tall and lissome figure, sparely yet 
strongly built, with long shapely hands, al- 
most as white as a woman's, but which, 
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as some men might vouch, can grip hard 
as if they had sinews of steel. There 
is a character in the mingling of strength 
and delicacy in those hands ; there is 
the same character, the same mingling, 
in his face. It is a face for a phy- 
siognomiwSt to study. The complexion is 
fine and fair and almost colourlessly pale ; 
the dark hair soft as silk, yet curling in 
those rich waves which generally betoken 
some form of mental or physical strength ; 
the lower part of the face is covered by the 
dark short-cut beard that yet does not veil 
it sufficiently to quite conceal the exceeding 
sensitiveness of the lips, or the strong bold 
outlines of the jaw and chin, which counter- 
act that sensitiveness. He has a broad white 
forehead, over which the curly hair strays 
as if it grew low ; and from under dark 
straight brows look somewhat deep-set eyes, 
the lightness of whose hue offers a contrast 
to the dark hair and brows that at first sight 
is striking, though afterwards they seem the 
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only eyes that could fit that face, eyes^ 
called grey, because neither blue nor violet 
nor hazel describes them — Celtic eyes of 
changeful beauty, full of latent dreams and 
dormant fires. 

The potentiality of the dreamer and the 
idealist lies deep in Richard Rossmore, but 
it is down-trodden and hidden under vigorous 
desire for action and young restless energies 
almost fierce in their untamed strength. To 
anyone watching his expression, the quick 
lightening or clouding of his eyes reveals a 
latent excitability of nature, an excitability 
not superficial or perceptible, but suppressed 
and intense. He has a sweet sudden smile 
that becomes him well ; he smiles often, has 
an almost boyish gaiety of manner, and 
looks, as he is, light-hearted, sanguine, full 
of exuberant youth and hope and health. 
This is Richard Rossmore, as he appears to 
the world this night — to the little world in 
which he is for the night an object of its- 
cheap and ready interest. 
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'* So you're going to leave us, Rossmore?" 
Mr. Vaughan hails him. 

''And what does Mrs. Eossmore say?" 
inquires Mrs. Baxter, with a significant 
eagerness that is somewhat indiscreet. 

**Mrs. Rossmore considers that it will be 
good riddance of a piece of useless lumber 
about the house, and is planning to have 
fine times when she's emancipated," the 
husband answers, thereby shocking his 
interrogatress, who rejoins that — 

"Women were never meant to be 
emancipated, and are never happy when 
they are." 

"Are not these sentiments a novelty 
here?" demands Mr. Rossmore, with a 
smile. '^ Here^^ being a house the atmo- 
sphere of which is pervaded with advanced 
sentiments on all subjects, the library tables 
laden with heterodox pamphlets, and the 
host and hostess marching in the vanguard 
of liberal ideas. It was indeed from a dis- 
cussion which had soared into regions too 
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rarefied for them to breathe in that the 
maids and matrons who took such a tender 
interest in Mr. and Mrs. Rossmore had re- 
tired to the tea-table. 

"My dear Claire, how could you make 
up your mind to it?" asks one. 

" Poor dear Claire ! won't you have a 
long, anxious time of it ?" suggests another, 
cheerfully. 

" ' What can't be cured/ you know/' 
responds Claire Rossmore, quoting the 
trite adage with the sparkling smile that 
makes her simple ''Yes'' and '* No "fall 
like light music. " So, as I can't cure it, I 
adopt the only alternative." 

" But have you tried to cure it, my dear?'* 

" I have not ; T am not going to waste my 
time in any such hopeless efforts." 

" I believe Claire likes the fun of it !" 
interposes a lively girl. ''Now confess, 
Claire, won't you feel deliciously unmarried 
and free when you are left all alone to 
yourself ?" 
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'* Deliciously I" Mrs, Rossmore replies, 
i^ith a low laugh. " I tell Richard that if 
I don't hear of him for seven years I shall 
assuredly marry somebody else !" 

" But, my dear, he will not be away 
^even years^ surely ?" 

" I hope not," says the young wife, rather 
shortly, looking a little tired of the subject. 

"Jack Graham is here to-night," observes 
Miss North, suddenly coming to Claire's 
side and standing there, tall and upright, 
with a suggestion of the sentinel in her air, 
as if she were keeping watch and ward 
against lurking enemies of Claire's. 

*' Is he ?" responds Claire, indifferently 
as to the fact announced, but turning to. 
Miss North with something of relief and 
reliance in her look. *' He's in the smoking- 
room, of course ?" and then she adds, sotto 
voce, "We'll follow Dick whenever he 
makes the move." 

Dick, otherwise Richard, Rossmore tarries 
but a brief few minutes before " making the 
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move " which a certain favoured clique of 
the hahituSs of this house invariably make, 
the move to the smoking-room. His wife 
and Miss North lose no time in following in 
his steps. They are not the only ladies who 
seem to prefer the blue and hazy and 
pungent atmosphere of the lamp-lit smoking- 
room (which is momentarily waxing bluer 
and hazier and more pungent) to the clear, 
bright, gas-lit and gas-heated air of the 
drawing-room. There is the young married 
daughter of the house, sitting in a low easy 
chair drawn as close as possible to the one 
wherein her husband leans back slowly and 
solemnly engaged in colouring a favourite 
meerschaum, of which his young wife 
occasionally prettily takes a whiff or two — 
evidently only for love, as it makes her 
cough. There is another lady, a very 
gentle, tranquil, languid-looking person, 
with sleek, smoothly-braided yellow hair, 
and a modest and reserved expression, to 
whom a looker-on would scarcely give the 
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credit of being what she is, the writer of a 
pamphlet that was as a bombshell thrown 
into the social and religious camp, the popu* 
lar speaker at certain meetings where the 
subjects of discussion are theories for the 
advancement of the human race in general 
and the softer sex in particular. 

Miss North and Mrs. Rossmore are wel- 
comed cordially by the select circle assem- 
bled here. 

" How much more comfortable it is here 
than in the drawing-room 1" says Claire, 
with a smile of relief, subsiding into the 
softest and cosiest corner of a low sofa. 

" How satisfactory to be among the sinners, 
and to be secure that the saints won't follow 
you !" adds Richard Rossmore. 

"The Philistines are alarmingly to the 
fore to-night ! I counted a clear score of 
them, and then I beat a retreat," observes a 
young man with a mild, low voice, and a 
dreamy and pensive expression — Jack Gra- 
ham, whose writings are all fire and fury, 
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whose attacks (by pen) upon his opponents 
are fierce as a storm of shot, who personally 
was never in a quarrel in hia life, nor heard 
to raise his soft, deliberate tones once in a 
year above their usual key, who is dearly 
loved by his friends, and has more friends 
than he can count, who is the petted and 
darling guest of a hundred homes, who 
seems, in his private life, to live only for 
/J' friendship, and aflfection, and sympathy, 
who gazes at every woman as if she were a 
fragile flower to be cherished, and an angel 
to be adored, and who yet has never been 
suspected by even his closest comrades of 
being in love. 

Between him and Roberta North there 
exists a strong liking, a sort of alliance, 
which is more like the comradeship of man 
and man than the general friendship of 
man and woman, and which nobody ever 
dreams of "chaffing" about, or calling by 
the name of flirtation. They walk off to- 
gether now into a remote and cosy corner 
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of the apartment, where Mr. Graham has 
espied a couple of vacant easy-chairs. He 
lights with much care a long Eastern-look- 
ing pipe, and pulls at it tenderly and watch- 
fully, until it is evident that it is drawing 
well. Then, with a sigh of satisfaction, he 
turns to Miss North, and they proceed to 
discuss the latest news and the newest books, 
and come in due time to the topic of the 
Rossmores. 

''Everyone seems astonished at Ross- 
more's making this move," observes Jack 
Graham, languidly, watching a beautiful ring 
of pale blue smoke coil upwards. 

"Everyone — except two people," re- 
sponds Roberta. "7 was never surprised, 
nor was Claire." 

"You expected something of the sort, 
then ?" 

''Yes. I am only surprised that he has 
stayed quiet in one home for three years. 
Can the leopard change his spots? The 
wild and wandering element was born with 
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Richard Rossmore ; it will only die in him 
when he dies. He has travelled too far 
and seen too much for one land to hold 
him long. And the craving for adventure 
is an absolute feverish thirst in him ; nothing 
can slake it but plunging back deep into 
the depths of that wild roving life which 
held him so firmly once, and which mmt 
reclaim him again one day, I knew. Claire 
knew it too." 

" And yet she married him ?" 

Roberta laughs a little half amused, half 
scornful laugh, as if his want of compre- 
hension diverted her mildly. 

*' Claire would have married him," she 
replies, "if she had known that he would 
plunge back into the wilds within six months. 
Claire is no ordinary woman, to whine and 
cry over the fate she chose for herself, and 
would choose again out of the world. Be- 
sides, what is there so very hard about it ? 
She will have to part from him for a time — 
that's all." 

c2 
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"All! Oh! Roberta! Roberta!" says 
Mr. Graham, looking as highly amased as is 
consistent with his extreme languor, not to 
say laziness, of aspect. ** I wonder will you 
ever commit such a weakness as to fall in 
love ?" 

" People say that I am no more likely to 
fall a prey to that disease than you are," 
Roberta retorts. " And as to Richard and 
Claire, there is another aspect to the case 
besides his roving tastes. It may probably 
turn out greatly to his advantage that he 
should join this expedition. Of course 
there is a good deal of hazard — it is a sort 
of gambling; but he may return a great 
winner. He thinks the chances are that he 
will. And he has handled far too much 
money in his day ever to be either careful 
of it, or content with a little. So many 
thousands passed through his hands when 
he was in that La Plata business." 

*' A pity they didn't stay in his hands !" 
Mr. Graham remarks, pensively. 
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" Scarcely, since they were in trust. But 
he did make a good deal out of that Valpa- 
raiso trip, you know." 

She pauses and looks round as Claire 
Rossmore comes towards them. 

" Theorising as usual, Bertie ?" she says. 
Claire is the one person who is known to 
address Roberta North by nicknames and 
tender diminutives. It is not easy to call 
that stately, free-spoken, and cold-looking 
young lady pet names ; but Claire has van- 
quished the difficulty long ago. 

'* What is the question now, Bertie ? — a 
new petition about the rights of women to 
the suffrage ? or a pamphlet advocating the 
introduction of divorce laws among the Pat- 
agonians ?" 

" Nearer home than that, though I don't 
think it had anything to say to the exten- 
sion of the franchise. And what have you 
people been discussing ?" 

" Oh, Richard and Mr. Vaughan went 
off into the interior of Africa, and stayed 
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there. And, of course, I went with them.'' 
" You'll be with them in the spirit oftea 
enough, I daresay, Mrs. Rossmore/* ob- 
serves Jack Graham, regarding Claire with 
his own particular look of deferential sym« 
pathy and adoration, which Claire returns 
by a frank smile. She likes Jack Graham ; 
all women do ; and he likes all women im- 
partially. 

Then there is another move ; and the 
sinners and saints, Bohemians and Philis- 
tines, all meet in the refreshment-room, and 
mingle socially over sherry and sandwiches. 
Two of the matrons who take such interest 
in her seize upon Claire ; and they talk 
nursery for a while, and then Africa again ; 
and presently Richard Rossmore, looking 
across the room, catches a glance from 
Claire's eyes, a glance half weary, half 
pleading, which says, "I am tired; come 
to my rescue I" So he goes to the rescue^ 
and he and his wife and Miss North soon all 
take their departure together. 
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They drop Roberta North at her own 
door, and watch that she gets safely in with 
her latch-key ; (this latch-key is one of Miss 
North's great crimes in the eyes of her ad- 
versaries ;) then they go home and let them- 
selves in with their latch-key. 

Claire runs upstairs, and, for a moment, 
listens softly at a door, then opens it, turn- 
ing the handle noiselessly, and steals, tread- 
ing lightly as a cat, into the little room that 
is her treasure's shrine, and shades the lamp 
with her hand as she lifts it to see by its 
pale light if little Effie sleeps. 

Effie is sleeping, peaceful, fresh and fair, 
and sweet as a pink-tipped daisy folded for 
the night, her little hands lying half open 
on the coverlet, the brown lashes resting on 
her rounded cheek, healthy, blooming, love- 
ly two years' child as ever mother gazed on 
with such rapturous tender eyes as Claire 
bends on her darling now. 

She turns and beckons her husband softly, 
and lays her finger on her lips, and then 
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slips her hand into his as he draws near ; 
and so together they adore at the shrine of 
the tiny idol for awhile, and then retire, 
velvet-footed and cautious, lest the nursery- 
floor should creak, or the latch of the door 
clash loudly. 

In her own room Claire begins to take 
the flowers from her hair, while Richard 
looks on and whistles softly a merry tune, 
as carelessly and gaily as ever happy plough- 
boy " whistled as he went for want of 
thought." 

" Oh, Dick, this tiresome silver arrow has 
torn the lace of my scarf, and it is all tangled 
in my hair ! I can't undo the tangle 1" 

Richard, at this piteous appeal, comes 
promptly to her assistance, and, with fingers 
defter at such work than those of most of 
his sex, explores in search of the offending 
silver pin that has done the deed, and plucks 
it forth, and disentangles the brown-shining 
curls from the torn lace, which had been 
flung over her head as she walked home. 
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As he accomplishes this light task the 
thought shoots through Claire's heart, sharp 
and stinging as a wound, that another pre- 
cious day has gone, and that with a cruel 
rapidity the weeks are lessening into days, 
and the days are drawing — quickly, so quick- 
ly — towards the time towards which she 
hates to look, the time when she shall be 
alone! Richard Rossmore, still whistling 
softly his lively tune, and twisting one of 
the freed curls caressingly round his finger, 
looks down into his wife's face, that her 
usual ready smile may flash in answer to 
his ; and the whistle dies on his lips. 

" Claire I Why, Claire," he says, with 
affectionate concern, and utterly unaffected 
and amazed bewilderment, " what are you 
crying for?" 
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CHAPTER 11. 

rriHE Rossmore family had planned for 
-'- the last of their line a different future 
from that which he built up for himself. 
He was to read hard at college, and study 
for the Church ; his uncle had the promise 
of a fine fat living in one of the fairest 
counties of England for the boy, and by 
nice calculations, based on the incumbent's 
age and health, the probabilities seemed in 
favour of his vacating the place by about 
the time that Richard would be of suitable 
years to step into it. The Rossmores had 
led smooth, safe lives for generations, and 
they naturally schemed for the orphan boy 
Richard a life according to their ideal. 
When, however, this rebellious scion of 
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their race flatly refused to study for the 
Church, slighted the prospect of the sub- 
stantial living which was oflfered to him, 
and insisted on seeking his fortune out of 
his native land, they washed their hands of 
him, and bid him go his way ; and when he 
had gone, they shook their heads, less in 
regret than in evil prognostication, and said, 
'* It is in the blood." 

For Richard's father, Alfred Rossmore,. 
had also horrified his parents and startled 
the neighbourhood by bringing home a 
foreigner as wife — worse than a foreigner, a 
girl with the blood of another race in her 
veins — a beautiful creature, certainly, and 
fair of complexion as the fairest of the Ross- 
mores, but still in her fair features, as well 
as in her great black eyes, and black hair 
dashed with gold (as it sometimes happens 
in the child of two races), the trace of In- 
dian blood was clear. However, this mar- 
riage was Alfred Rossm ore's one sin, and 
the family forgave him for it when Cora 
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died. But they never pardoned his and 
Cora's son for the black ingratitude with 
which he burst the chains of their peaceful 
home-life, and deserted his own country, 
albeit he returned to it with money in his 
pocket. 

He was the last Rossmore now, though 
some of his relatives had lived long enough 
to disapprove of his marrying Claire Chet- 
wynd, as, although she was of unexception- 
able birth and breeding, she brought no 
fortune into a family where fortunes did 
not abound, albeit their blood was of the 
purest blue. 

Richard and Claire married, and were 
happy. A pair of children let loose for a 
holiday in the woods were never more 
cloudlessly joyous than they. Young, 
healthy, light-hearted, they laughed and 
loved the years away ; they made a play- 
thing of their pretty home, and baby EflSe 
was the miracle of the earth to them both. 

Now the first shadow of her life had 
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fallen on Claire, in the prospect of parting 
with the husband who was her lover still, 
and seeing him leave her for a dangerous 
career in a wild strange land. She showed 
a bright, brave face to the Avorld, and the 
world wondered that she did not seem to 
take the parting more to heart. Claire had 
many friends, for she was loving and love- 
able, but none whom she took into her life 
so thoroughly as that strong-minded young 
lady accredited by Mrs. Baxter with being 
"all brain and biceps, with the heart left 
out," Roberta North. Roberta had only 
one friend ; the majority of people thought 
her impenetrable to love, unsusceptible of 
affection. Claire Rossmore always warmly 
maintained the contrary, and perhaps Claire 
knew. The two young women had long 
been friends and confidantes, and, if Roberta 
had any feeling in her heart or romance in 
her life, Claire was cognizant of it. 

There were a few people who had ob- 
served that, when that handsome and pic- 
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turesque-looking widower of adventurous 
life, roving tastes, unknown history, and 
xeported-to-be immense fortune, Max For- 
rest, was residing on his own estate, Abbey- 
vale Towers, Roberta North was much more 
than usual at home with her own people, 
who also lived at Abbeyvale, and that Mr. 
Forrest seemed to find a very congenial 
<;ompanion in the bright, cold, clever, 
haughty girl, whom many admired and few 
loved. It was also fancied, by certain 
observant or imaginative people, that when, 
about a year ago, Max Forrest let his house 
and went out to Australia, Miss North's 
firm, healthy cheek was paler for a season, 
and her expression more abstracted and 
serious than was her wont. It was certain 
that she was, from that time forth, most 
markedly kind to little Grace Forrest, the 
widower's only child, whom he left behind 
at school near London. 

It was one of the popular wonders why 
Miss North should choose to live alone and 
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separate herself from her family. The fact 
was simply that she did not agree with her 
step-mother, and that she was of singularly 
solitary and studious tastes. Furthermore, 
the only kind of society that was not an 
intolerable bore to her was just the society 
which she could not get in her country 
home, while its door stood open to her in 
London. She had no quarrel with her 
family ; indeed, she was warmly attached to 
her father and brother, and would willingly 
have made her home with the latter, whose 
tastes were similar to her own, but that he 
was then engaged as tutor and companion 
to a young invalid baronet, resident for his 
health in the south of France — a post which 
did not prevent William North from devot- 
ing a portion of his time to the pursuit of 
literature. 

Therefore Roberta lived alone in Lon- 
don, and read, and wrote, and studied, 
and revolved as one of the myriad 
lesser stars in the great literary system of 
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the capital. The widow, in whose house she 
rented her two rooms, had once been in 
the service of the North family, and thus 
had a kindly feeling for "Miss Roberta" 
and made her feel more at home than if 
she had been lodging under the roof of 
strangers. 

Roberta was sitting alone in her room — 
an apartment as characteristic of her as 
rooms always are of their occupants, if the 
occupants have characters sufficiently marked 
to leave a trace. 

There was no piano ; there were no pret- 
tinesses nor frivolities, no odds and ends of 
artificial flowers and coloured grasses, nor 
little china souvenirs and shepherdesses; 
there were very few pictures to adorn the 
walls, and the few that did hang thereon 
were portraits. There was a large, old- 
fashioned mahogany desk, open, and a 
work-box to match, shut, with a pile of 
papers on the top of it, and, of course, 
books everywhere ! — in the book-cases and 
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on the tops of the book-cases, on the tables 
and under the tables; pamphlets old and 
new, dean and dirty, torn and sound ; 
bundles of manuscript tied up with tape, 
loose sheets of manuscript straying about in 
apparently imminent peril of loss ; but none 
of Miss North's papers ever were lost, what- 
ever hazards they seemed to run. In the 
confusion of her untidiest rubbish-drawer, 
there was a "method in its madness" — a 
method clear to her eyes, if to nobody 
else's. 

She was sitting at her desk, marking with 
a pencil certain corrections in the proof- 
sheet of an article on female emancipa- 
tion for a little known and less paying 
magazine, when there came a light familiar 
tattoo on the door, and Claire Rossmore's 
bright face, framed in a pretty and coquet- 
tish little bonnet, peeped appealingly round 
the corner. 

" Oh I you are at work, Bertie?" 

" It is nothing, dear ; I'm not busy. 
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Gome in and sit down," and she pulled an 
arm-chair forwards for her guest. 

Claire sat down, and leaned back com- 
fortably and took off her veil and gloves, 
and then, like an inquisitive bird, peeped at 
all the books within her reach, and im- 
proved her mind a little by running her eye 
down the proof of the article that was to 
reinstate the down-trodden sex into their 
rightful place. 

" I want you to come back with me, 
Bertie," she said presently. '* Richard's 
out, and he's not coming home to dinner. 
So I've ordered dinner for us two, and I 
want you to come. I can't bear to be alone 
now." 

"You used to be fond of being alone; 

you were almost as solitary in your taste as 

I am, once," said Roberta, fixing her dark, 

straightforward eyes, with a look more 

scrutinising than sympathising, on her 
friend. 
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" Yes, when I had nothing sad to think 
about," Claire replied. Roberta nodded 
comprehendingly. "Mind, Bertie," added 
Claire, with sudden animation, "I would 
not change this arrangement a bit if I 
could! No, I'd change nothing! We al- 
ways knew, didn't we, that the wandering 
element was there and must come out? 
And without that element, without his pre- 
sent hopes and schemes, Richard wouldn't 
he Richard. And I don't want my boy 
changed ! I wouldn't have his very faults 
made into virtues I" the young wife pro- 
tested, emphatically. 

Roberta smiled, rather appreciatively 
than softly. Claire smiled too, and stretch- 
ed out her hand and laid it caressingly on 
her friend's. 

'* You'll come back with me, Bertie?" 

" I can't to-day, dear. 1 am sorry, but I 
can't." 

''Why not?" 

d2 
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**I expect little Grade soon. She is 
Goroing to spend a few days with me. Mrs. 
Jenkins is going to send her.'' 

"Does Grade grow very fast?" asked 
Claire, *'and is she as like her father as 
ever ?" 

« She is like him, I think." 

" Do you know, I think Effie grows more 
and more like Dick ?" said Claire, rousing 
into warm interest. " I do so long for her 
to grow up like him I I used to be afraid 
she would take only after me. But she 
will be like him ; she will be very clever. 
She is so forward, Bertie; fancy, she is 
spelling syllables in G already !" 

The two young women talked nursery 
for a time ; at least, the matron talked and 
the maiden listened ; and then Claire, re- 
verting to the former subject, said, 

*' 1 shall like to see Gracie, and see if I 
find her like Max Forrest. Do you never . 
hear of him, Bertie ?" 

''Never a word." 
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"The curse of Cain must lie heavy on 
him and on my Richard, I think. It is 
evidently written for them — 'Wanderers 
and fugitives shall ye be on the face of the 
earth !' Well, one short fortnight hence 
you and I will be in the same boat, won't 
we?" 

"Not quite; I wish we were/' said 
Roberta, calmly and gravely. 

Claire looked at her half inquiringly, half 
wonderingly. 

"Would you really have married him, 
Bertie ?" she asked, after a moment's pause, 
earnestly. 

"What is the use of asking?" Roberta 
replied. " He has been gone a year ; and 
that old story is put away — quite put away 
and done with." 

There was another knock at the door 
here, and a respectable-looking woman 
appeared leading a golden-haired little girl 
with a gaily-dressed, golden-haired doll in 
her arms. 
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" If you please, ma'am, I've brought Miss 
Grace." 

The little girl ran to Roberta with a cry 
of pleasure ; Roberta stooped and kissed her 
warmly and gladly, a faint flush of the rare 
colour showing itself in her pale oval cheek ;. 
and then Claire, who loved all children, 
caught her up and hugged her affectionately 
too. 

She was a pretty, fair child, about 
seven years old, pink and white as blush- 
rose leaves, with large, grave blue eyes. 
She had a bright, frank, fearless look, and 
no shyness withheld her from responding 
readily and brightly to Claire's greeting. 

After giving several instructions to Grace^ 
hpropos of the desirability of being a good 
little girl and not being any trouble to Miss- 
North, and a message to Miss North from 
Grace's schoolmistress, the servant retired,, 
and left the small guest to make herself at 
home, which she apparently found no diffi- 
cult task. She took off her little pelisse and 
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hat, and pulled off her tiny gloves, and then, 
taking up her doll, brought it for exhibition 
first to Miss North and then to Mrs. Ross- 
more, with an eager history of its being a 
" prize" and being " bought at the bazaar," 
and a perfect confidence in their appreciation 
of the importance of the subject. 

While Miss North, who had left her desk, 
and pushed her papers away, admired 
dolly's pink cheeks and " real curly hair," 
Claire smiled and observed softly, in Italian, 

" You did not care for children once ! it 
is not so long ago !" 

"I care for y<mrs — and this," Roberta 
said, taking little Grace Forrest on her lap. 
The child nestled gladly in her arms with a 
little murmuring coo of pleasure, and put 
up her lips confidently to be kissed. 

As Roberta looked down on the fair dim- 
pled child-face, her own changed and soft- 
ened marvellously. The dark piercing eyes 
melted with a half-mournful love and yearn- 
ing, and over the whole strong statuesque 
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face there flowed a tender radiance which 
seemed to halo it for the moment with that 
divine beauty of the Madonna which is the 
artist's dream. 

Claire watched her, and smiled softly. 

" Quite put away and done with !" she re- 
peated presently, echoing Roberta's words 
of a few minutes before. 

" Now, Bertie," she said, " come I put on 
your bonnet, and bringiJGrftgJe to see Effie. 
Gracie would like to see all Effie's new toys 
and show her the doll, wouldn't you, 
dear?" 

Gracie would like it, and was not too shy 
to acknowledge her inclinations. So the 
three of them went back to the Rossmores' 
pretty little home, where the ceremony of 
introduction was performed between Gracie 
and Effie, who at first put her finger into her 
mouth and hung back, supporting her tot- 
tering steps by the leg of a chair, and star- 
ing open-eyed at the visitor, but was pre- 
sently induced, chiefly by the instrument- 
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ality of the wonderful doll, to share a packet 
of sweets with her and exhibit to her her 
new bunny. It resembled a dog more than 
a rabbit, but a " bunny " Effie had dubbed 
it oa its presentation to her, and a bunny 
it remained. 

Boberta and Claire kept turning from 
their talk to watch the children at their 
play, and to smile at the protecting and 
maternal air which Grace assumed towards 
Effie, who in her turn gazed now with sol- 
emn and admiring eyes at her elder play- 
fellow, and followed as faithfully as a small 
monkey whatever example Grace was pleas- 
ed to set. 

Claire pleaded with Roberta to stay in 
the evening until Richard came home, as he 
would be sure not to be very late. Roberta 
consented ; so, after Effie had been carried 
off to bed, Grace was put to sleep on a sofa, 
and the two friends sat up and chatted. 

Roberta was discoursing with some en- 
thusiasm and energy upon the certain and 
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steady, albeit slow and lingering, strides 
which the age was making towards political, 
religious, and social freedom, and Claire, who 
on these points was responsive, but not 
assertive, was listening respectfully and 
sympathetically, when the well-known step 
and knock at the door made Claire start 
up with a bright eager smile. 

Richard Rossmore came in, looking hand- 
some and picturesque as usual, with his tall 
slight well-knit figure, his dark wavy hair 
and beard, and under his black straight 
brows his light eyes sparkling gladly and 
tenderly as they met his wife's welcoming 
look. 

"So you've been keeping Claire com- 
pany, Roberta ? You will have plenty of 
that to do by and by, won't she, Claire? 
HuUoa! who's this little mortal asleep 
here ? Oh ! ' Gracie,' yes, to be sure ; 
Forrest's little girl. Staying with you, is 
she? — what, are you going to train the 
young idea how to shoot ? You shouldn't 
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begin with inculcating the bad lesson of late 
hours." 

Mr. Kossmore sat down and leant back 
comfortably in his own especial arm-chair, 
which Claire drew forward for him, and 
glanced round the room with a satisfied 
smile of home-coming. 

It was a pretty little drawing-room, cosy 
and cheerful, a room in which anything 
massive or magnificent in the way of furni- 
ture would have seemed out of place, a 
room full of bright harmony of colour, with 
soft, low ottomans and luxurious cushions, 
with fur mats strewn on the Oriental 
patterned carpet, with rich, bright borders 
to the dove-coloured curtains that were 
drawn close to shut the warm, cheery lamp- 
light in, with flowers brimming their 
blossoms over the lips of the old-fashioned 
vases, and pictures of all kinds, from a little 
Dutch interior of an old man cutting bacon, 
to a great battle-piece where gleams of 
scarlet and blue uniforms broke through a 
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fog of smoke, and opposite that a delicious 
cool bit of landscape, fresh as running 
water. 

The whole room wore a sweet home 
aspect too. Claire's work-basket, with a 
rainbow of silks and wools spilling out of it 
elbowed the daily papers on the table, and 
on an ottoman lay a many-coloured ball, a 
token left of baby Effie's presence. In full 
keeping with the room, too, were its in- 
mates, as Richard looked at them, Claire 
hovering round him in her sweet spark- 
ling beauty, Roberta seated quiet and im- 
mobile, simple and stately in her plain 
black dress, and Gracie sleeping in all the 
unconscious loveliness of childhood's repose, 
the lamp-light shining on her yellow curls. 

" How often I shall see this room !" he 
said. " I shall look back across thousands 
of miles of land and sea, and see straight 
in through these walls." He smiled as he 
spoke. 

" Men must work and women must weep." 
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His was the man's part ; and the thought 
of looking back from work and travel to 
home and peace, pleased him as pretty, and 
did not stab him as bitter. 

*'I shall come home in dreams, Claire," 
he continued. " And then in dreams you 
will come out to me 1" 

" Not very satisfactory ways of meeting," 
Claire observed, answering his smile, but 
smiling a shade less tranquilly and naturally 
than he. 

**Well, I don't know," mused her hus- 
band. " Realities pass and are done with, 
just as absolutely as dreams. You can 
look back to a real joy that you have 
had and lost ; but it's as dead and gone as a 
joy you only dreamt. And a dream is often 
as vividly impressed on memory as a fact." 

"That is convincing and comforting; 
isn't it, Claire ?" i*emarked Roberta. 

'* I had better be persuaded, certainly, as 
dream-meetings are the only meetings we 
are likely to have." 
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" I must really be going now," said Miss 
North, presently. " Grade is wide awake, 
you see. I must be taking her home." 

" What business have these blue eyes to 
be so wide open at this time of night?" 
asked Mr. Kossmore, going to the child's 
tside. "This little lady has forgotten me, 
hasn't she ?" 

Grace smiled shyly as she recognised and 
identified him as " Effie's papa." Then 
remembering the manner in which Effie's 
papa had amused her when he saw her at 
Miss North's on a previous occasion, she sat 
up and rubbed the sleep out of her eyes, 
and demanded eagerly, 

'* Have you got another story about wolves 
to tell me?" 

" No, I haven't got another story about a 
wolf; but you shall come and spend the 
day here with Effie, and I'll tell you a fine 
story about a tame bear." 

Grace had her story about the bear the 
very next day ; and she had also several 
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more stories on the succeeding days, for 
Claire now seemed to want Roberta almost 
constantly with her, and Roberta could not 
leave her little guest at home. 

So, while the two friends talked, the chil- 
dren played, Grace guiding Effie's uncertain 
steps with a grandmotherly care and 
guardianship that moved the elders to 
smiles; and Richard Rossmore, when he 
came home and found this quartette as- 
sembled, never failed to have a story of 
some strange bird or beast to tell to Grace, 
which Effie also, though too young to under- 
stand, still did most seriously incline to hear, 
and uttered pitiful wails if her nurse at- 
tempted to call her away from amongst the 
audience. Richard Rossmore was kind to 
children always, and beloved by them. 
Grace would have liked to have spent more 
of her time at the Rossmores, but Roberta 
never would stay long after Richard's re- 
turn home ; she always took Grade away, 
and left Richard and Claire alone. The 
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days were very few that they would be to- 
gether now. 

Richard was sanguine and joyous, and 
very proud of his numerous purchases for 
" the expedition," which he brought home 
for exhibition and admiration day after day 
— railway rugs and revolvers, blankets, 
clasp-knives, and tin travelling-cups — until 
his wife declared the drawing-room looked 
like a camp. He was full of schemes and 
dreams ; to his eyes the dim and uncertain 
future of a joyful re-union with Claire 
seemed as clear and vivid as the immediate 
present of parting. He loved Claire well, 
so well that he could not have endured to 
see her grieve. Like most men of affection- 
ate and susceptible nature, and highly 
wrought and nervous temperament, he was 
selfish to the extent of being unable to look 
patiently on the sorrow of anyone he held 
dear, especially when the sorrow was 
caused by anything he had done or left un- 
done. 
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" See, Claire, dorCt fret!" he insisted once, 
almost entreatingly. "You knew that it 
must come. Did I ever deceive you ? 
Didn't I always, even in the early days, tell 
you that I could never settle down for 
good and all ?" 

"Yes, Dick," she responded, smiling 
bravely. " I can't say that you ever made 
love in a mask." 

" And you took me as I was, Claire ! 
You love me as I am ?" 

" Yes, and would not have you changed!" 

" Then don't look pale and moped, dear. 
Cry when I am gone ; keep all your tears 
till then I" 

" I will !" promised Claire, loyally, and 
loyally she kept her word. 

Every day now there were farewell visits 
to pay and to receive, an infliction to which 
Richard resigned himself good-temperedly, 
as was his nature. Claire's relations came, 
and shook their heads. Richard's relations 
did not come, for the excellent reason that 
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he had none now left. Claire herself had 
no near relative except a married brother, 
whom, although they were very good 
friends, she did not see very constantly; 
but now, on the eve of Richard's 
departure, brother, sister-in-law, aunts, 
cousins, great-uncles, and second-cousins, 
and friends of all grades and degrees of 
intimacy, rallied round her. Some condoled 
with her, and made her feel it a Herculean 
task to obey Richard's request, and "not 
look miserable." Others cheered her up — 
but unluckily, as a rule, with very much the 
same eiFect as the condolence. Some cried 
over her ; some quoted Scripture to her ; 
some hinted mild reproaches to her for not 
accompanying Richard, oblivious of the fact 
that Richard did not want her, and con- 
sidered wives, to say nothing of children, 
totally unjustifiable encumbrances to pioneers 
and adventurers en voyage. Some kind souls 
pointed out to her that Richard did not 
seem to be breaking his heart over the 
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separation; one quarrelled with her for 
^' ever being such a fool as to marry a man 
of Richard Rossmore's sort." 

So, quickly, from off the time that inter- 
vened before the departure of the little 
company of adventurers, the days and hours 
slipped one by one; and quickly, far too 
quickly for Claire Rossmore, the day and 
the hour of parting came. 

At that hour Roberta North was there. 
It was Richard, not Claire, who had invited 
her. " She will want somebody with her 
when I am gone," he had said. 

So Roberta was there by her friend's side, 
quiet and self-contained and cold of aspect 
as ever. Even Claire was calm on the sur- 
face. When Richard set Ejfie down from 
his arms after his parting kiss to the childish 
lips, Roberta took her up silently, and car- 
ried her from the room, and left the husband 
and wife alone. 

" It is time," he said. '* Now, my brave 
Claire — my true Claire, good-bye! No 

B 2 
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tears! dear! let my last look be of ray 
bright, brave love I The time will pass so 
quickly I The weeks and months will drop 
away so fast ; the year that brings me back 
to you will come round so soon ! Think of 
my coming back — keep beautiful and well 
for my return !" 

" Good-bye — ^good-bye !" she said, and 
loyally kept back her tears, and smiled 
straight into his eyes. " You will think of 
me sometimes — waiting here for you I God 
guard you from all dangers! God bring 
you safely home 1" 

She could trust her voice no further ; but 
still gazed up at him bravely and lovingly, 
and shed no tear and broke down into net 
sob or sigh as he gently loosened her cling- 
ing arms from round his neck. 

So Richard Rossmore took his last fare- 
well of his wife, and looked his last upon 
the loyal, loving eyes that shone undimmed 
for his sake, and went his way to seek for 
fortune and adventure, and left behind the 
love that he should know no more. 



PART II. 



IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
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CHAPTER III. 

fTlIME passes on, gliding smoothly over 
•*- some lives, flying over others, crawl- 
ing at a snail's pace over others. Swift as a 
flash of light before some eyes he mows 
the happy hours down with shining scythe. 
Slow as the dawn of a December day, 
watched for by one keeping vigil at a sick- 
bed, he lingers, in the eyes of some who 
wait. 

To Claire Rossmore in her first loneliness 
time seemed to creep by with lagging feet. 
Afterwards, in the tranquil monotony of her 
semi- widowed life, the days fell past with a 
certain level, equable speed, one as like 
another as beads slipping off a string. She 
lived and waited and looked far away over 
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the sea, while the weeks and the months 
went by, link falling after link in the chain 
whose ends shall never round into the per- 
fect circle till time shall be lost in eternity. 
She learnt what women must ever learn, 
as they sit waiting by the brightest fireside, 
or wander, waiting, through the faurest gar- 
den, that — 

** Those who wait the coming rider, travel twice as 
far as he !'' 

She was as frequently as ever in the 
company of Roberta North. As she once 
had hinted to Roberta, in anticipation of 
this time, there was a certain additional 
sympathy between them now. Not that Ro- 
berta resembled Claire in having a definite 
hope, a return to await, a re-union to look 
forward to with such certainty and security 
as an exile on a homeward-bound ship may 
look to the dim line of the distant shore 
across the dangerous breakers. 

Claire had this hope; Claire waited so. 
Roberta was not hoping nor waiting; but 
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she was watching still. Calm, cold, self- 
contained and strong as she was, there was 
a ceaseless, secret vigil in her heart. It was 
only Claire who saw this. Grace Forrest 
was too young to read aright the motive 
and moving-spring of Roberta's tenderness 
to her. 

Roberta had so few affections that people 
said those she had were only lukewarm, 
that she cared more for her writing and her 
theories than for human love and sympathy. 
This was judging her hardly, though it was 
true enough that outside the very limited 
circle of the few affections which found root 
in her steady and unimpressionable nature 
she had no real interest in life save in her 
writing and her library. The chief events 
that marked the passing time to her were 
the appearances of her various writings in 
the different periodicals of the day. She 
had a fluent pen, and could turn it to al- 
most everything, although one task Roberta 
never managed to accomplish was to write a 
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poem that did not run into politics, or a 
story without a " purpose," which purpose 
would assert itself somewhat too obviously 
and aggressively on every page. 

The events that marked Claire Bossmore's 
life were very diflferent. They were, firstly, 
the seasons when the mail from Africa was 
due, although often and again the mail came 
in and brought no news of or from the 
absent one ; secondly, the various stages of 
EfBe's progress, Ejfie's first essay in needle- 
work, Effie's wonderful precocity of observ- 
ation, Effie*s first letter written by her own 
unguided hand, a marvellous piece of com- 
position and caligraphy, which was proudly 
sent overseas by the young mother to that 
dear wanderer (who was possibly much 
dearer than if he had been a domestic 
model of homely virtues). Claire Rossmore 
was not of the stuff that droops and pines ; 
and people wondered sometimes that they 
never saw that perennial bloom of hers 
faded or paled. 
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She seemed so pre-eminently a creature 
of exuberant life and youth and health, poor 
bright Claire 1 sweet, fresh-hearted Claire, 
with her unselfish, loyal love and patience I 
Death was a word that no one dreamed of 
coupling with her name. Richard Rossmore 
was away braving dangers and difficulties ;. 
but she, his wife, was safe in the sweet 
shelter of home. His part was to dare the 
perils and run the risks ; and hers to wait 
and pray, serene and safe. It was thus 
that everyone thought of their separation, 
for him they feared, towards him over the 
sea they looked for danger or for evil 
tidings. It happens so often that while we 
look abroad the fire bursts out at home. 

What happened came so suddenly, found 
all so unprepared, fell, as all such things do, 
with the shock of lightning I On Roberta 
North until that day no such thunderbolt 
had ever fallen. It was well that she was^ 
strong. 

She had bade Claire good-bye early in 
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the morning at the railway-station. The 
two friends were residing together in Lon- 
don at this time; and Richard Rossmore 
had been away about three years. Claire 
had taken a " Saturday to Monday " excur- 
sion-ticket to visit a friend in the country, 
leaving little Ejfie with Roberta, as Gracie 
Forrest was then spending a holiday with 
Roberta too. So at the station Roberta 
and the two children had seen Claire off on 
her journey ; Claire had looked out of the 
window as the train moved away and kissed 
her hand gaily to them ; no shadow of pre- 
sentiment had clouded the mutual smile of 
the last glance they ever exchanged on 
earth. 

That evening by chance Roberta hap- 
pened to run her eye down the columns of 
the evening paper. She saw in large 
letters — 

^'Latest Telegrams. — Fearful Railway Acci* 
dent 1 List of the Killed and Wounded^ 
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And in the short list of the dead her eyes 
fell instantly on the name, 

" Mrs. Richard RossmoreJ^ 

The next train, leaving London at mid- 
night, carried Roberta North down to the 
station close by which the accident had 
happened. There she found the friends 
whom Claire had been on her way to visit, 
and who had also rushed to the spot imme- 
diately on receipt of the fatal news. 
Roberta was like one stunned, pale and quite 
calm. "She is no relation," they said to 
each other explanatorily. She listened to all 
that was to be told, and only once she drew 
one long, deep, shuddering breath, as if of 
relief from a crushing anguish lifted off, 
when the doctor told her that the lady's 
death must have been instantaneous and she 
could scarcely have had time to suffer at 
all. 

They took Roberta to a darkened, silent 
room, and drew a curtain and held a lamp, 
and so she looked on Claire again. 
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There was no sign of injury to be seen, 
the white marble face was neither scarred 
nor bruised ; there was no horror to shudder 
at, only the awful rigid, icy calm of the 
beauty which but that morning had bloomed 
so fresh and bright. 

"Leave me alone with her a little," 
Roberta said. 

They left her for awhile. They came 
back and found her kneeling by the bed- 
side, her lips pressed on Claire's cold hand. 
She was not weeping nor fainting, and rose 
up quietly as they came near. 

"Trust me, dear Claire," she said, ten- 
derly, to the dead. 

All was over ; the funeral had taken 
place, the earth was over all that was left 
of Claire, and Roberta sat alone in her own 
room again. 

She had put Effie to bed early, and had 
watched by her pillow until the little one, 
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weeping for the loss whose magnitude she 
did not comprehend — for all that she knew 
as yet was that " mamma would not come 
back," — had cried herself to sleep in Grace's 
arms. Roberta had left the children sleep- 
ing, and sat pondering. 

She could scarcely yet realize that Claire 
was dead, although it was only that very 
morning she had seen the coffin lowered 
into the grave. It seemed to her that she 
could not realize the fact enough to grieve 
over it ; she wondered that she could not 
grieve more. She could think quite calmlj^, 
could plan and calculate. Effie was of 
course to be to her as her own child now. 
That had been the first thought in her mind 
as she knelt by her dead friend's side. 

Effie would stay with her; she would 
not send Effie to school. She had often 
thought of making some arrangement for 
taking Grace Forrest to live with her ; now, 
perhaps, as Effie had fallen to her charge, it 
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would be well to enter into such arrange- 
ments immediately. Grace would be a 
companion and a help to Effie. 

She began scheming and planning in her 
mind how it was to be managed, thinking 
sensibly and clearly enough, until she mar- 
velled to herself. 

'* I suppose I am as cold and heartless as 
people say," she observed, meditatively, to 
herself. " Why don't I cry? I wonder if 
I spent all my tears at that time four years 
and more ago ? Have I none left to shed 
for Claire ?" 

Then she thought of another duty that 
lay before her, and her brow contracted 
with pain. 

" What I am to say to him ? — in what 
words can I tell him ?" she murmured, think- 
ing of Richard Rossmore far awa3^ 

Far, far away, across land and sea — so 
far that it might be months before the news 
reached him, — he was working for Claire, 
thinking of home and Claire, dreaming of 
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coming back to Claire some day. How 
could she force herself to write to him, 
" Claire is dead ?" 

Yet it must be done ; and Roberta North 
had never sought to evade a "must-be'' 
yet. It must be done, and the longer it 
was postponed the harder still it would 
seem. 

It should be done this very evening. 
What fitter time could there be than this 
night, when the funeral was but this morn- 
ing ? She would write at once. 

She turned to her desk and took up her 
pen, and held it motionless, leaning her 
head upon her other hand, and staring ab- 
stractedly at the black-edged sheet of paper. 
What should she say ? How often she had 
sat at her desk pondering for words — but 
never so long as she sat this night, never 
with so sternly set and unutterably sad a 
look upon her proud pale face 1 

She scarcely noticed a ring at the door- 
bell ; but a step coming up the stairs dis- 
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turbed her. She was not at all surprised 
that there should be a visitor for her ; there 
were so many people who would have heard 
the sad news, and hastened to Claire's dear- 
est friend. She was half vexed to be dis- 
turbed at her task ; it was too painful a one 
to be readily taken up again ; yet she glanced 
up from it with something of relief. 

She looked at the door wondering, half- 
indiflferently, if it was any visitor for her, the 
pen still in her hand, the yet unwritten 
sheet of paper before her. The step stop- 
ped at her door, and there was a quick, 
sharp knock. 

Something in that knock recalled to her 
a similar sound that she had often heard 
before, that had been a familiar accompani- 
ment to many a pleasant visit once. She 
thought her own fancy was absurd ; but 
still something caught her breath as she 
answered, aloud — 

" Come in." 

She was looking up from her desk at the 
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door as it opened. The pen fell from her 
hand as she saw who crossed the threshold. 
Altered in some respects as he was, she 
knew him on the instant ; she stared wide- 
eyed and breathless, as if she saw an appa- 
rition, at Richard Rossmore ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T> OBERTA NORTH had never felt more 
^^ stunned and thunderstruck, not even 
when the tidings of Claire's death had stared 
suddenly at her from the columns of the 
paper she had glanced upon with a careless 
eye. 

She was too startled by the appearance of 
him whom she had deemed to be thousands 
of miles away, to be able to think whether 
or not he was likely to have heard the evil 
news. She rose to her feet and gazed at 
him in pale dismay. 

"Richard — is it — you?'' she said, in a 
breathless, broken voice. She could not 
hold out her hand to greet him ; her hands 
were both pressed tight upon her heart, as 
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if to still by force the violence of its 
throbs. 

Eichard Rossmore did not seem surprised 
at the manner of welcome he received ; at 
least, he uttered no word of surprise or of 
inquiry. His face was pale and his eyes full 
of a terrible craving search and suspense 
when they first met hers; he turned no 
paler, and his look scarcely changed as he 
saw the way in which she welcomed him. 

" Yes, it's I," he said, taking a step nearer, 
and forgetting also on his part the usual 
greeting hand. " You did not expect me ? 
You had not written ?" 

" No : I — was just writing," she said, try- 
ing to draw breath and steady her voice, 
and wondering — '* Does he know ?" 

He looked at her from head to foot. 

'* You are all in black !" he said. *' And 
you were writing to me 1" 

He came close to her and seized both her 
hands, and seemed to struggle for utterance, 
and then one word broke from his lips like 
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a cry wrung at last from one long stretched 
upon the rack-^ 
" Claire ?" 

For the first time in her life, Roberta 
lost her self-control, and broke down as 
the weakest woman might. That one word 
from his lips was more than she could bear ; 
she burst into bitter tears, and pulled her 
hands from his to hide her face, and sobbed 
and strove in vain to find utterance to an- 
swer him. But Richard needed no words^ 
now ; he knew Roberta, and knew of old 
how hard she was to move or melt. 

When she looked up through her blind- 
ing tears, she saw that the craving look of 
suspense had died out of his eyes, and his 
face, white as Claire's had b^en when she 
looked her last on its dead loveliness, was^ 
set in a fixed despair. 

" She is dead ?" he asked. 

Roberta conquered her sobs and whis- 
pered, 

''Yes." 
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" When ?" 

" She was buried this morning." 

'* How did she die ?" 

Roberta told him, solemnly and briefly, 
all. There was so little to be told, a few 
words told it. It takes only a few minutes 
to read the death-warrant to the con- 
demned. 

It was well that Roberta was brave and 
steadfast, for she had that evening to en- 
dure to witness all the anguish of a strong 
man's despair, more terrible because it 
found no vent in tears. 

She had never doubted his affection for 
Claire, even though his wandering instincts 
had led him from his home ; yet sometimes 
she had wondered whether Claire, in her 
lavish love and pure devotion, was not giv- 
ing more than she received. But from this 
night she never doubted that, even as Claire 
loved, she had been loved, through life to 
death. 

"Richard," she pleaded at last, laying 
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her true sisterly hand upon his arm, " you 
have Effie left. She is growing into Claire's 
very image. Come to her; slie is left to 
you." 

"Is she left to me?" he said, with a 
questioning terrible in its earnestness, his 
eyes seeming to pierce Roberta's very soul 
— " is she living — well ? You are sure ?" 

" Come to her ; you shall see her now." 

So she took him to Effie, and it seemed 
to her that the sight of the lovely living 
child, 80 like the lost mother, touched him 
with some relief, and melted a little the 
icy hardness of his despair. 

When she was alone again, and had time 
to think, Roberta began to wonder what 
had brought Richard Rossmore back, and 
to realize that there was something left to 
be explained about his sudden return, his 
want of surprise and apparent preparation 
to receive the dark tidings that still evi- 
dently fell as news upon him. 

When she saw him again, she was still 
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more convinced that, although no sorrow 
could strike him deeper than Claire's death, 
no shadow so black could have fallen on 
his life before, there was some other painful 
and besetting thought lying hidden at his 
heart, and gnawing there. She grew more 
and more certain that some ominous cloud 
had darkened over him, even before the 
great blackness fell. Some unaccountable 
presentiment of ill, she could not help 
thinking, must have influenced him — was 
influencing him now. There was a change 
in him greater than any alteration she had 
ever seen in man or woman. The Bichard 
Rossmore whom she had known, with his 
light-hearted, impulsive ways, his free, 
careless frankness, was gone — utterly gone. 
Except in form and feature, this man was 
not he. 

He seemed a prey to the deepest anxiety 
about Effie, who was a strong, healthy, 
beautiful child, about whom little anxiety 
seemed needed. He came day after day to 
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Roberta North, and would scarce let Effie 
out of his arms. They had not debated what 
coarse was to be taken in regard to Effie's 
education ; he had expressed no wish as to 
her remaining in Roberta's care ; indeed he 
made no allusions to the future at all ; he did 
not even talk of remaining or not remaining 
in England; but, during the few days of 
unsettlement and uncertainty which followed 
his return, Effie naturallv continued under 
Roberta's charge. 

The child could but vaguely know what 
death meant ; it was all a dark mystery tQ 
her ; but she seemed to cling to those visible 
symbols of sorrow in which we apparel our- 
selves to assure the world of our grief. She 
looked down at her black frock with large 
solemn eyes; when people cried over her 
and kissed her, she would point to her crape 
and say, '* It is for poor mama !" Once she 
asked Roberta, wonderingly, " Why can't 
mama come back from heaven to see papa 
and me when we want her so ?" 
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Little Grace Forrest, who was now ten 
years old, was very sympathetic, and felt a 
full share in the sorrow that had befallen her 
friends. She was habitually a gay lively 
child, all dimples and laughter and kittenish 
play. Now all the brightness seemed crushed 
out of her. 

Roberta found her one day standing by 
the window watching the raindrops patter 
down the panes, with tears rolling fast as the 
raindrops down her cheeks, and her little lips 
puckered up miserably. 

** Gracie dear, why are you crying 
so?" 

** It's all so sad," said the child, blinking 
away a big tear. 

** It is sad ; But you — so young — do you 
feel it too ?" said Roberta, laying her hand 
tenderly on the yellow curls. 

Grace looked up, half comforted, half 
appealingly. 

" I don't know how it is," she said, " but 
everything seems so changed. I can't feel 
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as I cared for anything. Shan't I ever care 
to laugh or play again ?" 

Her blue tear-dimmed eyes were full of 
earnest wonder and perplexity as they gazed 
into Eoberta's face. Grace could comprehend 
the reality of a bereavement by death, as 
Effie's still more childish and immature 
mind could not comprehend it. But she 
was as perplexed by the new mystery of 
sorrow, and groped about as blindly puzzled 
and lost in it, as one who has never known 
but the long polar day of a never-setting 
sun might feel when the first night closed 
round him suddenly. Roberta smiled at her 
appeal, but with a smile that was sadder than 
a sigh, as she said, 

"You will laugh and play again, dear, 
soon !" 

Child as she was, Grace seemed at this 
time to develop a womanliness of tact and 
tenderness in her care of Effie, her shy 
watchful silence with Mr. Rossmore, a silence 
which she only broke to point attention in 
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some favourable way to Effie. Hitherto the 
leader and the little queen, and priding her- 
self naively and simply in her seniority, she 
now threw herself entirely into the back- 
ground and seemed to make Effie the only 
thing to be considered. Her half-playful 
comedy airs of authority and semi-maternal 
protection over Effie, were merged in a real 
true care and watchfulness. 

As Richard and Roberta both observed, 
she was quite a little nurse. She followed 
Effie about with all manner of precautions 
against cold and danger. She seemed to 
perceive through sympathy what she could 
have no reason to realise, and probably did 
not observe from evidence, Richard Ross- 
more's constant secret anxiety and eager 
guard over the child that was all that was 
left to him of Claire. 

Roberta of course well understood this 
natural clinging devotion of his to Effie ; but 
it always appeared to her that his unspoken 
anxiety was deeper, his affection more nervous 
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and apprehensive, than even such love and 
sorrow quite accounted for. He seemed to 
her like a man living under a foreboding as 
ivell as a memory, half sullenly defiant of it, 
half crushed beneath its brooding shadow. 
But he never spoke a word to her in any 
explanation of his feelings — until it was too 
late for fear or anxiety 

Roberta could never bear to look back 
to the time that followed only too soon 
upon his sad return to England. They 
scarcely ever spoke afterwards of the second 
sorrow that trod so hard upon the heels of 
the first, a lesser grief, and yet as bitter a 
blow. 

It shall be only briefly told here, that 
the doom he seemed to secretly fear and 
forebode, did fall on little Effie's head. 
They called her in vain one day ; she had 
run upstairs alone, for a wonder, unfoUowed 
by Grace. They could not find her ; but a 
back window was open in a room where 
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the children sometimes played ; and in the 
garden, where a scream from the servant 
presently called them, a little senseless 
figure was lying among the ribes bushes, 
whose spring blossoms she used to gather, 
whose berries she loved to pluck and string. 
They picked her up, and felt for a sign of 
life in pulse and heart. Life was there 
faintly beating still, though consciousness 
was gone. A doctor was speedily on the 
spot, who spoke of hope being left. There 
was a chance that she might revive. 

''Never — never P said her father, bitter- 
ly; "you may spare your pains. This is 
Death ! Roberta, did you think there was 
to be a consolation left to me ?" 

Roberta could utter no common-place of 
comfort here. She looked up from the 
couch where they had laid the child to him 
as he stood by. And it was rather from 
something of terrible certainty in his face 
and voice than from the ominous stillness of 
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the pale and motionless little figure, that 
the conviction struck home coldly to her 
heart that he spoke truth. 

The little feet had run their last journey ; 
the little hands lay still, to cling and caress 
no more ; the little face that grew so like 
Claire's would never dimple into smiles nor 
quiver into April tears again. 

If there be a heaven for innocent souls, as 
Claire Rossmore deemed there was, little 
EflSe was with her mother there that day. 
But if those pure and loving spirits looked 
down to earth, could their heaven he heaven, 
seeing the desolation they left behind ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

11 i" ISS NORTH is sitting at her desk at 
•^^-^ work again. One must work, al- 
though the scythe may be mowing great 
gaps in the ranks of our dearest friends. 

Roberta has suffered for and with the 
Rossmores quite as much as if they had 
been her own kith and kin. Alone as she 
lives and solitary as she seems, she has not 
escaped the curse that is a blessing in 
disguise, of weeping with those that weep. 
But— 

" That half sleep, half strife 
(Strange sleep, strange strife !) that men call ' living,' " 

was not given us only to sit and moan in. 
We may dream, but we must wake ; our 
wounds may throb, but we must fight. So 
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Roberta is hard at work writing again, 
absorbed in a story with a purpose — a pur- 
pose so prominent that it oversets the 
balance of the work, which is to demonstrate 
to the readers of "Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity !" the flaws in the constitution of 
the marriage-laws of Great Britain. She 
is weaving so much theory into this fiction 
that the plot and the characters are lost in 
doctrines, while the political element also 
will insist on stealing itself in and poking up 
its head from every other page. 

Grace Forrest is here still. Roberta keeps 
delaying her departure, arranging for her 
to stay another and still another week. 
The child's presence is really a comfort to 
her. It is not that the care and companion- 
ship of the little ones is to her, as to some 
women, a necessity for happiness. It is 
that those blue innocent eyes as they look 
up at her bear to her a reminiscence of 
Max Forrest's look. And he is far away, 
and no sign from him comes across the sea. 
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Roberta grew more and more willing, as 
her love for the child grew deeper, to take 
the entire charge and responsibility of little 
Grace. But there were some slight practical 
difficulties in the way of this. Grace's nomi- 
nal ''guardian" might not object; but, 
although the child had only one living rela- 
tive besides her absent father, that relative's 
opinion in the matter could not be disregard- 
ed, and Mrs. Vane Plumpton's opinion was 
decidedly in favour of little Grace's remain- 
ing at school. 

However, Grace is with Miss North now, 
seated reading a book of illustrated Natural 
History. She has been well trained in that 
lesson "for good little girls," that to be 
quiet and to be good are synonymous ; and 
she has learnt especially, being very fond of 
Roberta, to let that studious young lady 
read and write in peace. So she sits quiet- 
ly as a mouse, poring over the brilliantly- 
coloured representations of Felis Domesticus, 
the Common Cat, portrayed in the character- 
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istic attitude of lapping a saucer of milk, and 
Felis Leo, the African Lion, engaged in the 
equally congenial occupation of eating a live 
antelope. 

The sun is just setting. It is one of those 
grand sunsets whose glory even the London 
atmosphere, heavy laden with the smoke 
from her myriad chimneys, cannot blur or 
spoil. The whole western sky is one sea of 
fire, and through the window a flood of 
lurid light pours in and illuminates the room 
and bathes the still figures of the woman at 
the desk and the child at her feet in a 
scarlet glow. It paints Roberta's cheek 
with a warmer and lovelier flush than any 
which nature has ever given to those pale, 
brunette cheeks, whose oval is " hollowed a 
little mournfully." It streams upon and 
strikes into clear outline all the long curves 
of her nobly-moulded figure, too massive 
to be deemed pretty or graceful, yet splen- 
did in its strength, and well set off 
by the severely plain black dress, whose 
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large folds fall so simply and statuesquely. 

Yet Roberta, though it would be difficult 
to find an absolute defect in her figure or 
her feature, somehow just misses beauty and 
grace, though it is hard to define where she 
fails. She lacks nothing in little Grace's 
eyes, for the child loves her. She lacks 
nothing in Richard Rossmore's eyes when 
presently he opens the door and enters, for 
his look does not dwell on a woman's face 
to seek for beauty now, and Roberta has 
always been to him so purely a friend that 
he almost forgets she is a woman. 

"How are you to-night, Roberta?'* he 
says, in his half abrupt way. '' I'm inter- 
rupting your work." 

" Not the least. I am glad to see you. 
What a sunset, is it not ?" 

She has pushed her chair back from the 
table, and, in so doing, has moved out of 
the stream of light. The picture she made 
a few minutes ago is broken up and gone. 
The colouring and glow that warmed her 
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into beauty have vanished. Rossmore does 
not miss it ; he did not admire the picture 
as he came in ; he does not note that it is 
spoilt. The woman's eyes — even when the 
woman is Roberta ! — study more observant- 
ly than the man's. She notices, as the red 
rays pour full on him, what a lurid beauty 
they lend to his clear olive cheek! how 
singularly they p;low in his changeful eyes ! 
His is not only a handsome, but a strangely 
fascinating face. Yet he is changed, sa 
sadly changed, Roberta sighs involuntarily. 
He has a haggard, worn, almost hunted 
look ; and surely it is not her fancy that she 
traces a grey streak or two in his dark curl- 
ing hair. 

*'The sky seems all on fire!" he observes,, 
looking towards the window. ''How I 
hate a sunset like this !" He speaks rough -^ 
ly and bitterly, unlike the Richard of old. 

" Hate it ?" Roberta Echoes, inquiringly. 

''Yes, I hate it," he repeats, gloomily. 
" I remember a night like this " 
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He breaks off. Roberta has no idea to 
what he alludes, but she sees he wishes no 
questions asked, and is silent. He stands 
staring out of the window for a few mo- 
ments ; then turns his back abruptly on the 
obnoxious sunset, that evidently brings un- 
pleasant associations with it, and, looking 
round, meets Grace's large grave blue eyes, 
as she gazes at him to the neglect of her 
book. 

Immediately after Effie's death, the sight 
of the child who had been her playmate had 
been painful to him. But he is fond of 
children, and has grown again accustomed 
to the sight of Gracie, whose childish eyes 
have shed rivers of tears for his grief. 

*' What are you reading there, little maid?'' 
he asks, kindly. 

''About cats and tigers," is the prompt 
reply. 

'* And you, Roberta, what is it you are 
writing ? Not about cats and tigers, I sup- 
pose ?" 
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" Cats and dogs would come a trifle 
nearer describing the subject of my story," 
Roberta responded, with a slight smile at 
this mild joke, which is perceptible only to 
herself. 

The sunset light fades quickly; Grace 
shuts up her picture-book ; Roberta sweeps 
together her papers, and packs them up in a 
portfolio. Rossmore leans back in his chair 
in the duskiest of the fast-falling shadows. 

" I am going back, Roberta/' he observes 
presently, suddenly, 

" Back where ?" 

'' To Africa." 

" Yes," she responds, quietly, " I knew 
you would. When do you go ?" 

"Next month. Tve promised to wait 
till ray old Captain, Mervyn, goes out. I'll 
wait — if I can I But how I shall live the 
month through, God knows I — 1 don't 1" 

" You go back to join your party?" 

"Perhaps. I have no plans— except 
to travel fast and far, to bury myself 
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deep down in the roughest, wildest life!'* 

His eye happens to fall on little Grace, 
who has been watching him for some time, 
and now, catching his glance, — which to 
children, or to anything soft and helpless, is 
always more or less kindly, — she comes to 
his side in her pretty, half frank, half shy 
way. 

" Are you really going away ?" she asks. 

" Yes, I'm going far away." 

"Won't you come back?" she says, 
anxiously. 

" I think not, little one. If I do, it will 
be a long time hence, when you will have 
forgotten me." 

** I shan't forget you," the child assever- 
ates, earnestly. "Not even if you don't 
come back till I'm an old woman !" 

''An old woman r he repeats. " Tbz^, 
Gracie? That is a long way off I But / 
shall be at peace and rest. I shall be 
happy then !" He lays his hand kindly on 
the curly head. "When this child's hair 
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is grey!" he muses, dreamily. "I wish 
the time were come !" 

''It mil come," Roberta says. "It is 
coming, day by day, night by night, march- 
ing towards us always." 

" Are you going to where my papa is ?" 
asks Gracie, nestling close to his side as he 
smoothes her hair. 

" No, dear. Many thousand miles away.'' 

" I am sorry," she says, sighing. 

" Sorry for what, little one ?" 

'Tm sorry you are going away. And 

I'm sorry you are not going to where my 

papa is. I could have sent messages to him, 

and you and he would have seen each other. 

And now — papa doesn't come back, and 1 

don't know whether he ever mil come back. 

And you are going away — and " 

If it were not dark, they would see the 
child's lip quiver and her eyes dim. 

" And I may never come back either !" 
he says. " Do you care for that, Gracie ?" 
This is very nearly too much for Grace ; 
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but she manages to gulp down an obstinate 
sob that tviU rise, and succeeds in articulat- 
ing a very shaky — 

« Yes." 

"The child has an aflfectionate heart/*^ 
Roberta observes, somewhat sadly. " Will 
you run and ask Martha to send the lamp 
up now, Grace ?" 

As the child runs on her errand, Richard 
Rossmore looks after her meditatively. 

"She's nothing to me — that's well for 
her," he remarks, more to himself than to 
Roberta. " If she were anything to me, if 
anybody were anything to me now, there 
would be more work for the devil to do 1" 

"What do you mean?" asks Roberta^ 
curiously. 

" No more nor less than I say," he an- 
swers, and Grace's return stops Roberta 
from pressing her inquiry. 

As the last weeks of his sojourn in 
England slipped away, Richard seemed to 
cling more to Roberta and little Grace* 
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Probably they were to him like the last 
links between him and the lost. But he 
never spoke of Claire and Effie ; he scrupu- 
lously avoided all mention of their names, 
all allusion to the recent past ; and Roberta, 
taking her cue from him, most scrupulously 
avoided it too. She reverenced his silence. 
In her heart she always bent the knee 
before the shrine of a great sorrow, though 
her sympathies were not as a rule demon- 
strative, nor given to demonstrative grief. 
She felt nearer to Richard Rossmore in this 
his time of trouble than ever before ; yet 
she understood him less. He had never 
perplexed her before, but he perplexed her 
now. It did not seem to her that his feel- 
ings all along had been of natural grief 
alone. Even little Grace seemed to be 
conscious of some great change in him. 
** Will he ever be like what he used to be ?" 
she would ask. 

"Do you see the diflFerence, child?'' 
Roberta said. 
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Grace was perhaps less of a child than 
Roberta thought her. She knew the change 
well enough; she never asked him for a 
story now. 

''Do you see much of Rossmore?" Jack 
Graham asked Miss North one day. 

'* Since that last blow I don*t suppose 
anyone has seen very much of him. But I 
think I see him oftener than anyone else 
does," she replied. 

'' That's natural. Does he take it much 
to heart ?" 

" He never speaks of it." 

"People say that it's some business 
matter, about .those bonds, you know, that 
brought him back so suddenly, and troubles 
him a good deal. People as a rule don't 
think that Rossmore has much heart to take 
any love or grief very deeply." 

" People r flashed out Roberta, with a 
scornful curl of the lip. *' Was there ever 
a cruel, ever a false thing that ' people ' 
did not say P Individuals may speak truth ; 
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but did ever * people' do anything but 
lie?'' 

"You always warm up on this subject, 
Roberta," placidly remarked Mr. Graham, 
who seldom waxed warm in anything but 
journalistic criticism. " Poor people ! how 
you mercilessly lash them !" 

" Yes," she said, in her serious, calm way. 
She was not deficient in a scintillation of 
quiet humour sometimes ; but she had a 
manner of uttering assenting or dissenting 
monosyllables in a tone so sedate it seemed 
as if the faculty of badinage was not in her. 

*' If * people ' were made up of Robertas !" 
. observed Jack, regarding her with languid 
approbation. 

"Well, in that case?" 

" Why, it would be a much more live^Me 
world, that's all !" 

"What an original opinion. Jack I" — a 
slight smile just curling the corner of her 
mouth. 

" I am original. It is my proudest boast. 
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And, by-the-by, may I look in on Tuesday 
evening, and read you my latest instalment 
in proof?" 

'* On any day but Tuesday. It is Rich- 
ard's last evening in London, and he is com- 
ing to say good-bye. Will Wednesday do?" 

*• Quite as well ; better. I'll come and 
bore you on Wednesday, then," accepting 
the postponement with nonchalant good- 
humour, quite as a matter of course. 

Roberta reaps the advantage of a repu- 
tation — perhaps not undeserved — as "blue" 
and " strong-minded " by being exempt from 
the general liability to comment. People 
— the " people " she scorns — do not gossip 
much about Roberta North, do not couple 
her name with any man's. In the face of 
all her eccentricity and independence, alone 
as she stands, nobody breathes a syllable of 
misinterpretation or aspersion of her ice- 
cold, ice-pure life. 

On his last evening in London, Rossmore 
came to her as he had promised. As he 
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took his usual arm-chair, and little Grace 
ran to perch herself on the cushioned elbow 
thereof — she was never far from his side 
now — it struck Roberta painfully how natu- 
ral it seemed to see him there, how they 
would miss him, both she and the child, 
when they should see him no more. 

They talked on indifferent topics, as 
people generally do whose thoughts are sad 
with any other than that rare yearning sad- 
ness, more sweet than bitter, which love 
pours out to love, and, so outpouring, heals 
the wound. There was none of this love, 
no faintest glow of passion, between these 
three, yet all were saddened now the part- 
ing hour was so near ; and so they talked 
of the last book they had read, the last 
item of news current in the world, but of 
the impending farewell, or of the sorrows 
that had fallen, never a word. 

Roberta had known well, from the very 
hour of Effie's death, that Richard Ross- 
more must inevitably fling himself back into 
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the wild life he had but lately left ; his re- 
turn to it was sure and certain ; no other 
course lay before him that would to him be 
possible. If even home, and wife, and 
child had failed to chain his restless nature, 
how impossible it was to dream that now, 
homeless and loveless, he should rest. Yet 
it was sad to see him go. He would find 
other friends, he would find true comrades, 
he might even find other loves, but he would 
find no friends like these he left behind, 
who loved Claire's memory in him, and in 
whose eyes the loving eyes he had lost had 
been so often mirrored. These were the 
thoughts in Roberta's mind as she sat talk- 
ing of politics and publishers, and looked 
on Richard's handsome, careworn face. 
Little Gracie was nestling to his side, and 
playing with the seals and charms that hung 
at his watch-chain. The child would miss 
him too — for a time. 

" Little woman, I think it is time for you 
to go to bed," Roberta said at last. 

VOL. L H 
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"Please, not just this minute. I shan't 
have any more of Mr. Rossmore for ever so 
long." 

" No, not for ever so long. You'll be as 
tall as Roberta by the time I come back," 
Mr. Rossmore responded, cheerily. 

So Grace stayed a few minutes, and still 
a few minutes longer, until Roberta said, 

" You must go now, dear." 

The child obeyed with a little sigh, lifting 
up her small fair face frankly for Richard 
Rossmore's kiss. 

" Good night, little one," he said, patting 
the curly head and kissing the childish lips, 
*' and good-bye !" 

"You'll come back — ^you'll come back 
some day?" she whispered, clinging round 
his neck. 

" Perhaps," he answered. 

When Grace had retired with tearful 
eyes, he observed, in his abstracted way, to 
Roberta, 
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''That's a warm and tender little heart. 
You'll miss her when she goes back to 
school." 

" I shall." 

"You're a strange girl, Roberta. You 
like to live alone ?" 

" I do not know that I like it. I can 
endure it well, and it seems to be my fate. 
I daresay, when you come back, you will 
find me as you leave me — alone. And yet 
— ' alone !' — the word is sad." 

" It's my word !" he said, abruptly, a 
bitter gloom sweeping over his mobile 
face. " Alone 1 the word for me. I shall 
not find you as I leave you, Roberta, for I 
shall never come back, I think. T have no 
hope, no wish ever to return ; I set my life 
at a pin's fee. Yet I've seen before now 
that the more rashly men stake a worthless 
life, the more some guardian-fiend keeps it 
safe. I daresay there's a guardian-imp 
watching over mine ! But Fll give my imp 

h2 
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hard work anyhow," he added, with a short 
laugh. 

Roberta looked at him rather in grave 
surprise and perplexity than in reproach. 
This sudden outburst of his astonished her. 
He had hitherto spoken so little in this 
strain that she was startled and puzzled 
now. 

*' Richard," she said, in her calm, serious 
way, "do not talk like that! Within the 
scope of our own knowledge, we have but 
one life to live. Beyond this world neither 
you nor I can see, and we are not of those 
happy ones who can venture to prognosti- 
cate the invisible. For us who hold no 
certainty save of this mortal life, it is too 
precious to be rashly staked or lightly lost. 
There is no life without a future." 

"There is!" he replied, with a sort of 
sullenness that was almost akin to wrath — 
" there's mine ! What future is for me ? I 
am alone — alone I W^hat wonder if I curse 
the life that I must live — ^alone ! Why do 
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you make me talk of myself, Roberta? 
Talk of something else. You attend Dr. 
Morgan's lecture next week ?" 

" No, speak of yourself, Richard, and let 
me speak of you. It is early days for me 
to remind you of what you, as well as T, 
must know so well — that to be alone for 
years, for half a lifetime even, is not to be 
alone for ever." 

" I see what you mean, Roberta. New 
ties ? I am not blind ; I know the way of 
the world. I have seen men live to form 
new ties often ; and they were good men, 
and true men too." The cloud lowered 
darker upon his face. He would have 
relapsed into silence, but her grave, atten- 
tive eyes seemed to force him to speak 
again. " But //" he resumed, abruptly, — 
" all's gone for me — all's broken — all's lost 1 
I wonder why I am talking so to you ? I 
speak of myself to no one else. I never 
meant to say a word to you. I don't know 
why I have broken my resolve like this. I 
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am nothing to you, Roberta ; the gods are- 
good to you." 

" I am your friend, Richard, always." 

"Friend?" he repeated, looking down, 
moodily, as if in some bitter questioning. 
" I suppose I may be permitted to have- 
friends. Well, you have been a good 
friend, Roberta, to me and mine; I shall 
think of you sometimes from over the sea. 
And now I am going," he said, steadily,, 
holding out his hand in farewell — " going, 
never, I hope, to see your face or Eng- 
land's shores again. If I lay my bones in 
the desert, you'll know I have had my wish. 
If you knew all, you would see it is the only^ 
thing to wish for me." 

" If I knew all !" she repeated, her hand 
lying passively in his, but her eyes holding, 
him fast. "Knew what, Richard? What 
cloud is there on earth that can never be- 
lifted or lightened ?" 

" Never — never !" he said, vehemently, 
and then abruptly closed his lips, and* 
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abruptly almost snatched his hand from hers 
and turned away. " Good-bye." 

" Not good-bye yet !" she replied, arrest- 
ing him more by look and tone than by a 
touch. " Richard !" she pleaded, in tones of 
entreaty he had never heard from her lips 
before, " you are going so far away ; we 
may never meet again. Before you go, 
trust me, tell me ! — you can trust me, 
Richard, and will you not ?" 

They looked at each other during a mo- 
ment's silence. Roberta believed in Will. 
She had never failed in anything when she 
had set her will to it. Those eyes of hers, 
if weak in girlish charm, powerless in 
womanly coquetry, were hard to resist or 
evade when they demanded. Now thej^ 
demanded and entreated too. Richard 
Rossmore's was an impressible and respons- 
ive nature, and she did not fail. 

'* There's little to tell," he said. "But 
the little there is, you shall know, if you 
care to know." 
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He spoke with more calmness as he 
consented to tell her, as if involuntarily he 
were sensible of some relief. 

She waited, listening, quietly, but with 
the deep anxiety less of curiosity than 
sympathy. 

'TU not make a long story of it," he 
said. *' The curse will last my life, but a 
few minutes will tell it. You see no 
stain on my hand, Roberta ?" he stretched 
his hand towards her with a peculiar look. 
*' There's no stain that shows. And from 
the lives of worse men than I have been, 
such stains have been washed away. Other 
men have shed innocent blood, and have 
outlived it." 

Roberta glanced up, startled. She saw 
his meaning now ; and for a little while no 
further word was spoken between them, as 
she looked at him in horror-struck silence. 
But from Claire's husband, the man whom 
Claire had loved, she could not shrink nor 
recoil. 
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At last she said slowly and earnestly, 

" Is there a man on earth who may not 
outlive it? Outlive it, to atone! — Are 
there none living," she added, softly and 
solemnly, "to whom atonement could be 
made ?" 

"Living?" he said, looking up as if a 
new idea had struck him. " I don't know 
— I never heard. Atonement ? No, it can't 
be wiped out. Can I give back the life I 
took ? I killed him — and she — she cursed 
me, and died. That's all there is to tell — 
yes, one thing more. You may as well not 
think worse of me than I deserve. But 
you look pale, Roberta; you have heard 
enough ?" 

"No," she answered, quickly; "tell me 
all I" 

" If it was murder in deed, it was no 
murder in intent," he said, his eyes wander- 
ing away from her face, and speaking with 
a gloomy and harsh deliberation. "The 
chief guilt is on their heads whose devilish 
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cunning devised the false appearances that 
misled me. But the curse is laid on me. 
This is how it happened. He and I had 
met and clashed — though only with rough 
words — before. Maybe it was my fault — 
maybe it was his. I had my doubts of him 
— unjust, I think now ; so say the fault was 
mine. He had his wife with him — a wo- 
man with a dash of native blood in her — I 
wish I could forget her face I" 

He paused, and continued in brief and 
broken sentences — 

" It's a rough life, you know, we led out 
there — no law; no police. There were 
robbery and murder all around. One night 
our tents were robbed. Well, if it had 
been only robbery, it would have been bad 
enough. But Mat Gregor, that was my 
partner, had a wife. And an insult to a 
woman 1 — a man can't help thirsting to 
wipe that out — if it's to the last drop of his 
blood. All clues pointed to — him. His 
knife we found dropped outside the camp. 
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Mat and I rode off in hot pursuit. I came 
up with him first — I taxed him with it '' 

Richard paused again, his lips locked 
close under the heavy moustache. At last 
he added, abruptly, 

''You see, Roberta, you see now how it 
was. Hot words — a shot. It passed like a 
flash. He lived a few minutes — just long 
enough to swear to me what I found out 
was the truth. It was not on him that our 
revenge should have been taken. The plan 
had been laid to mislead us — stolen tokens 
left to send us astray. But he was dead. 
I couldn't recall the life I had taken." 

Roberta's eyes had never wavered from 
his face. They had dilated and darkened 
with mingled feelings; but they were full 
only of deep, deep sympathy. He did not 
look at her to see what effect his story had ; 
yet he must somehow have been conscious 
of the influence of that intent gaze of hers, 
for it had drawn him on to tell what he had 
never thought to tell to any living creature ; 
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it drew him on to follow out his thoughts 
as if speaking only to himself. 

" It was a fiery red sunset," he said. 
^' All the air red as blood. I shall hate the 
sight of sunset to my dying day. Those 
palm-trees — all red in the fiery light I" 

He was silent again. Roberta kept silence 
too. She knew that there was something 
more to tell and hear. She asked no ques- 
tion, but sat waiting, patient, fixed, as if she 
would wait and watch and listen so for ever 
in that stirless silence. For some minutes 
he did not speak ; then his thoughts seemed 
slowly to hover back to the consciousness of 
her presence. 

*' You are waiting to hear the rest?" he 
said. " You know the rest already. His 
wife She knew there had been ill- 
will between us — she knew it was by my 
hand he fell — 1 don't think she ever under- 
stood the fatal mistake — she never lived to 
understand it. She cursed me, and I know 
her curse can never be lifted off. I must live 
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under it, and die under it. If it had been 
only on me! She might have doomed my 
soul and body — I had given her the right to 
do that, for I killed him, and she loved hira, 
and she died for him. But the ban is on 
me and mine for ever ! And you see — ^you 
have seen — that there is no escape from it. 
The curse of violent death, which she 
called down on all of mine, on all whose 
lives are ever linked with mine, falls as she 
called it. And she is dead, and can never 
free me from it." He paused again, but 
only for a minute, and went on, suddenly, 
" I did not think that she would die. Grief 
does not always kill. If she had come back 

to sense and life What is the use of 

ifs? She died that night. And— listen, 
Eoberta, for it is God's truth I tell you I — 
They had carried her to a hut two miles 
away — I could not have heard her call — 
and in the dead of night, just before the 
dawn — when the wind was up and was 
moaning among the palm-trees — I heard 
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lier curse in my ears again. I heard it 
plainer than I hear my own voice now I 
She died that hour. From that night I 
knew — I knew that I was doomed 1 I left 
all behind, and set my face for England. 
The journey seemed an eternity by land and 
sea. I thought the English shore would 
never come in sight. And all the way I 
told myself I hoped, and all the way in my 
heart 1 had no hope. I knew I should never 
«ee my Claire again !" 

He had spoken hitherto quite steadily, 
with brusquely broken phrase, and sudden 
lapses into silence, but otherwise calmly 
€nough. Only now, at Claire's name, a 
tremor of passion and despair shook his 
voice ; and he could say no more. It was 
well, for even Roberta, after the utterance 
of that name, could scarcely have borne 
more. She was trembling ; her eyes were 
misty with unfallen tears; and the deep 
•sigh she could not repress came shuddering 
like a long sob. 
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Neither looked at the other now; perhaps 
the eyes of both were dimmed ; and neither 
spoke for what seemed a long, long while. 
Then Richard said, rising up as if shaking off 
some trammels that had invisibly chained him 
there among his blackest memories — 

" Well, Roberta, it's time to say good-bye. 
IVe told you all." 

She rose too, and, holding out both her 
hands, she caught his in the old faithful, 
friendly clasp. 

*' Richard," she said, *' do not yield — I 
entreat you, do not yield to this terrible 
superstition 1 The curse — if curse there be 
— has done its work. You have suffered — 
you have expiated enough. It will follow 
you no further; you leave it behind you 
now." 

" You believe that, Roberta ?" he said, 
with a sort of cynical sadness, even the 
ghost of a joyless smile. * * Waste no trouble 
in seeking for comfort or consolation for 
me, good friend. I go my way in the dark 
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alone. Don*t waste even your thoughts on 
following me. Good-bye! You do not 
shrink from taking my hand? Though I 
have told you what stain is upon it, I see 
no shrinking in you. I shall not forget 
that." 

" Wait 1" she said, as he would have turn- 
ed away — an impulse springing up strong 
and sudden in her heart — a woman's im- 
pulse ! " You are going so far 1 and, per- 
haps, not to return ! Would you not like to 
see little Grace again before you go ?" 

" Grace ?" he said, pausing at this idea, 
and darting a piercing look of wonder upon 
her. " See Grace ?" 

Roberta's quick intuition interpreted his 
look aright. 

" Yes," she replied ; *' wait here !" 

She was gone but a few minutes. When 
she returned — to find Richard Rossmore 
still standing just as she had left him — she 
carried little Grace in her arms, Grace, 
broad awake, with the sleep all vanished 
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away like raist from the brightness of her 
eager, wondering, tender blue eyes, with 
her fair curls all ruffled, as though the 
nestling head were just lifted from the pil- 
low, her little figure wrapped hastily in a 
dressing-gown and a shawl, her little feet 
gleaming white and bare from the folds. 

Roberta had taken the child in her arms 
to save those little feet from the stairs ; she 
carried her lightly and easily, with all the 
free grace of strength. 

" Richard !" she said, letting Grace gently 
down, and still keeping her arm round her, 
while her bosom heaved a little from the 
unwonted exertion, " you leave behind you 
here two friends who will think of you in 
your absence, and welcome you if you re- 
turn. Grace is but a child. But she will 
not forget you any more than I shall. And 
her simple prayers are pure 1 I think they 
are heard above." 

He cast one glance upon her face that 
said more than words ; then he bent over 

VOL. I. I 
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Grace, who looked up at him with innocent, 
eager affection and regret in her frank, 
childish eyes. 

'' Good-bye, little one !" he said. *-This 
kiss is of parting — it will not harm you ! It 
is only a farewell I — Roberta — " He turn- 
ed to her and took her hand. " I can say 
nothing to you but good-bye — and I shall 
not forget !" 

The door opened, closed, and he was 
gone. The child's eyes were full of tears. 
Roberta took her in her arms in silence, 
remembering vividly one other parting, when 
Richard Rossmore, sanguine and light-heart- 
ed, glad, not sad, in the farewell, had said 
good-bye to wife and child and home. 
Now he had gone back once more to the 
rough, roving life of his youth, a wanderer, 
homeless, alone — and deeming himself ac- 
cursed and under the ban of loneliness for 
ever. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

rT is five years since that evening when 
^ Roberta had said good-bye for the 
second time to Richard Rossmore. He is 
still half a world away ; he has not once set 
his face towards the English shores, and 
shows no signs of so doing ; whether or not 
he will ever come back is a moot point to 
the few who take any interest in the ques- 
tion. It is very rarely that any of his 
friends in London hear of or from him now. 
Roberta receives a long letter from him 
now and then; but she is about the only 
one so favoured. 

Save and except these rare reminders of 
his existence, Richard Rossmore has dropped 
out of the life of all the circle where once 
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he was the season's "star" as utterly as 
the sun is vanished when he has dipped 
down behind the horizon of the hills. Only 
the parallel scarcely holds good, not only 
because the light of Richard Rossmore's 
countenance is by no means certain to dawn 
on England again, but because in his descent 
below their horizon he has not taken all the 
light of any one human creature's life, and 
out of Roberta's — the only life perhaps 
over which his farewell cast any shadow — 
he has taken with him but the glimmer of 
one of a sky-full of stars. 

It is an April afternoon in London. 

Roberta North's sitting-room is not in the 
same location as half a dozen years ago ; 
but in arrangement and general character it 
bears a strong family resemblance to her 
former abode; the same pictures hang on 
the walls ; the same plaster casts of Venus 
and Clytie adorn the mantel-piece and 
brackets; the same books, their covers a 
trifle the worse for wear, fill the book-case ; 
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and they might at a hasty glance be even 
taken for the same manuscripts that over- 
flow from the old portfolios and cover the 
old desk. 

There is, however, one very marked dif- 
ference in the apartment now; traces and 
tokens of the masculine element are scatter- 
ed here and there about. There is a meer- 
schaum case on the mantel-piece ; a smoking- 
<5ap hangs on the knob of a chair ; the 
possessor of these articles is sitting in the 
most luxurious chair the room affords, and 
" looking down towards his feet," (as Othello 
-did, though not with Othello's object,) — you 
would be. made aware instantly that he is 
quite at home, those feet being clad in loose 
Oriental-pattern'd slippers, in which you 
would fancy he must find it a diflSicult task 
to walk. 

The happy individual who is thus making 
himself at home amongst Roberta's Lares 
and Penates is her only brother, William 
North, who has some time ago returned 
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from the sunny South. Their father being 
now dead, the brother and sister have cast 
in their lot together. 

Roberta is sitting opposite him, with a 
book open on her lap, which she is not read- 
ing. She is dressed in black, as when last 
we saw her, and is scarcely changed at 
all. She is one of those women who alter 
wonderfully little with the passing years; 
perhaps it is because she never had much 
bloom to fade, and even in early youth 
there was probably little of the charm of 
youth's flower-like freshness about her 
strong, fine features. 

William North is like, yet unlike, his 
sister. He is tall and dark-haired and 
dark-eyed like her, and, although he is not 
so handsome, his features resemble hers in 
many points. Beyond this, he is as unlike 
her as it is possible to be. He is a languid, 
dilettante dreamer, who looks, and is, in 
bad health and capricious spirits. People 
used to say when they were children that 
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Willy ought to have been the girl and 
Roberta the boy. They have been stanch 
allies always, these two ; they are of similar 
tastes and pursuits ; from their earliest child- 
hood the delicate, ailing, wayward boy, and 
the robust and strong-willed girl, sided to- 
gether, rebelled together against their step- 
mother's authority, enjoyed the same pleas- 
ures and the same studies, devoured the 
same books, did their best to ruin their 
eyesight by reading by firelight and twilight, 
and had spoilt many a quire of paper by 
their attempts at original composition almost 
before they could spell. 

The cacoeihes scribendi has held to them 
both ever since those early days ; only Will- 
iam North has gone a step or two beyond 
Roberta, for there is no possible line (from 
the '* topical" song for a comic paper, up 
to the philosophical treatise and the blank 
verse tragedy) in which he has not essayed 
his pen. He has been chiefly successful as 
a dramatist, although he writes a little above 
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the public taste, and cherishes the fond de- 
lusion that he is adding his mite towards 
helping to raise it. 

Although he has a newspaper in his hand, 
and his sister a book, they are not reading, 
but discussing a plan for their future — a 
plan the carrying out of which is, on worldly 
grounds, highly desirable — that they shall 
save rent and taxes by inhabiting their own 
property, which has become theirs by their 
father's death. "To live on their own pro- 
perty " sounds well, but the property con- 
45ist8 only of two acres of land, and a ten- 
roomed cottage, left vacant now by their 
fitep-mother's departure to her own kindred. 

"To think of your coming to housekeep 
for your lazy, helpless, good-for-nothing 
brother at last, Bertie ! — you ! Will the 
world ever believe that you are really going 
to exile yourself from this dismal city of 
smoke and fog that you so incomprehensibly 
love ?" 

"Is a love for the great heart of the 
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world incomprehensible?" she responded. 
'* Yes, I do love it — I love to see the rush 
and roar of traffic beat along its veins — I 
love it at night, when I look out of my win- 
dow, and see ' All that mighty heart is lying 
still.' " 

"Is it truly of your free will you leave 
it, Bertie ?" 

"Yes," answered Roberta, who never, add- 
ed asseverations to her simple affirmative. 
" If I loved London, 33^ou know of old I al- 
ways loved Abbeyvale too. That I did not 
get on with poor Mrs. North was perhaps 
as much my fault as hers. Now you and I 
will have the dear old home to ourselves, 
and all our time to ourselves, to work or 
play as we choose, and our choice will be 
very nearly all work, I know." 

" It will suit me splendidly," he remarked, 
" and I shall put all cares and responsibili- 
ties — all butchers' bills and parish rates — 
on your shoulders." 

" And that will suit me too, Will. You 
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know of old I always liked to be manager." 

" But I never quarrelled with you, Ber- 
tie, although you did draw the reins tight 
over ray venerable head, in defiance of my 
eight years' seniority." 

" No, you and I never quarrelled," she 
said, with a smile. 

" Do you think our little adopted will 
really be entrusted to our tender mercies 
for good and all ?" inquired Mr. North, — the 
"little adopted " being Grace Forrest, now 
a girl of fifteen, who had just left school. 

" I hope so. I don't think Mrs. Plump- 
ton will offer any objection to the child's 
choice. She will have quite enough to do 
with her own two daughters, now that they 
are growing up." 

" How heavy a burden it will be on the 
fair Maud's shoulders to find herself the 
mother of two grown-up daughters ! Won't 
she keep them in the school-room till their 
education is complete in every ology?" 
observed William, with lazy amusement. 
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**Odd, won't it be, Bertie," he continued, 
" that you and I and little Gracie should be 
living at Abbey vale together? It seems 
only yesterday that Max Forrest left The 
Towers. Do you recollect the old luncheon 
parties there ? Grace was a baby then, and 
now she will soon be a woman. Odd that 
^he should go back there with us and live a 
stone's-throw from her father's place ! We 
must take her up to those people who have 
got The Towers now — what are their 
names ? — and introduce the absentee's 
daughter." 

" I sometimes wonder," said Roberta, 
thoughtfully, " whether it is well for her to 
live in the country, though my anxiety to 
have her with me is so strong. I want to 
do all that is best for her — for her only. 
The country is well for you and for me ; for 
us hard workers, world-weary and world- 
worn, it will be peace and rest. But the 
child is so young and bright! I hope a 
country life will suit her. I think she will 
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like it. She is not worldly ; she has simple 
tastes." 

*'And in Heaven's name let her keep 
them !" her brother replied. " If the girl 
is to be happy, let her lead a contented and 
peaceful life, and not lay her youth and her 
bloom, her very heart, to be crushed be- 
neath the Juggernaut of the world. Let 
her live out of the world, if she is to enjoy 
life. Max Forrest will find her all the 
sweeter, and purer, and fresher young soul 
when he comes back." 

''I do not think Max Forrest ever will 
come back," Roberta said. " Still, I should 
like to feel that in all things I have done 
what he would have wished for Grace." 

Quietly and unaffectedly as she spoke 
these simple words, yet they struck the key- 
note of Roberta's inner life, and some sense 
of this came home to William North. He 
looked at his sister with an unusual earnest- 
ness in his lazy dark eyes. Presently he 
said, 
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" Bertie, for once I ask you what no man 
has a right to ask. Is it for Max ForrestV 
sake that you have never married ?" 

She responds quietly, though in her in- 
most heart she winces a little (for even to a 
strong-minded woman there is a sting in the 
inference that the time for marriage is past, 
which is ever implied in the question,. 
** Why have you not married?") 

" For Max Forrest's sake ? No, I think 
not. Humiliating as the confession sounds^ 
the reason appears chiefly to me to be the- 
simple one that no one ever asked me ! 
Max Forrest's sake !" she repeated again, 
musingly. '' Do you know how long he has 
been gone, Will ? Ten years 1 It is a life- 
time. I think I have almost forgotten him» 
I doubt if I should recognize him now." 

** I do not doubt. You would know him* 
twenty years hence," said Will North, who 
in some things had the insight of a woman 
rather than the logic of a man. 

" Perhaps," said Roberta, staring into the 
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dying fire. She added — " And you, Will, 
are you more likely than I to forget ?" She 
smiled somewhat sadly. ** Ah ! Willy, let 
old stories sleep !" 

" So best," he agreed. 

William North is generally regarded as 
being as confirmed in celibacy as his sister. 
A few people know that he fell in love most 
unfortunately once, and suspect that he still 
thinks only of one absent woman, who is 
out of his reach, but who has sealed up his 
heart against other loves for ever. 

" We must go to Mrs. Plumpton's now," 
observes Roberta, presently, looking at her 
watch. 

" Must we go ? I'm so comfortable !" 
pleads William, raising his eyes reluctantly 
from the interesting contemplation of the 
Turkish pattern embroidered on his slippers. 

" Come, get up, like a good boy ! Mrs. 
Plumpton won't want me without you. She 
likes to have gentlemen at her afternoons, 
and you told her you would come." 
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William North yielded, and arose with a 
sigh of resignation. 

While they have been alluding to Mrs. 
Plumpton in relation to their plans regard- 
ing Grace Forrest, Mrs. Plumpton has been 
at the same time discussing the Norths in 
relation to the same subject. It is Mrs. 
Vane Plumpton's " afternoon," and she is in 
her drawing-room waiting to receive her 
guests. One early guest has already ap- 
peared, to whom the hostess is expressing 
her sentiments on the subject of her young 
cousin, Grace Forrest. 

" No, oh ! dear, no, the Norths are no 
relation at all to her," she is saying in 
answer to a question, " no connections even. 
I believe their place in the country is close 
to Max Forrest's place, and they are old 
friends — that's all. But it is not my pro- 
vince to offer any objection to her living 
with Miss North. The only person who has 
any authority in the matter is old Mr. 
Carteret, who never interferes in any way 
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whatever, who, in fact, does nothing for her 
but sign the cheques for the allowance 
every half year. And my poor cousin, in 
his very last letter, alluded so especially to 
Miss North — (I have reason to believe there 
was an old tendresse in that quarter,) and 
expressed so distinctly his hope that she 
would be a friend to Grace that I should not 
consider myself justified in interfering. Oh, 
I am not hurt, dear Mrs. Philips ! not hurt 
a bit ! I love the dear child, and would 
gladly be a sister to her," continues Mrs. 
Vane Plumpton, whose own daughter is 
six months younger than Grace. 

"How old is Grace?" Mrs. Philips un- 
kindly interposes, with an air of Bimple 
inquiry. 

''She is fifteen; just the age I was when 
my husband first proposed to me ! I mar- 
ried Mr. Vane Plumpton at sixteen ; it was 
too young, as I often say. I was a child — a 
child I But / drew a prize in the lottery," 
adds the lady, with a sweet smile and a 
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drooping of her pretty almond-shaped eyes, 
and a gentle sigh. 

"Is Grace older than your little girl?" 
Mrs. Philips inquires, administering another 
malicious prick. 

" Oh, yes — a year older than my Linda," 
the mother responds, eagerly, taking six 
months off her Linda's age in her eagerness. 
** Grace is older than her years in . some 
things. She has been quite a companion to 
me, I do assure you I Oh, indeed I should 
be glad to keep her — the trouble would be 
nothing — nothing ! Her allowance is not a 
large one, dear child ; but never would such 
considerations cross my mind for a moment!" 

" She is very much attached to Miss North, 
I suppose ?" 

" Oh, yes 1" Mrs. Vane Plumpton gives 
a little petulant shrug of her shoulders. "I 
don't know what she sees in her 1 / am 
not strong-minded," she adds, with a soft 
and modest smile that would enchant a 
man, and is rather wasted on a woman; "in- 
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deed, 1 don't like to see a woman aping a 
man. Miss North appears to me to lack all a 
woman^s charms and graces, and have gained 
none of the power of a man. Ah, dear 
Mrs. Philips ! * we may clip the curls from 
before our eyes/ as Aurora Leigh says — 
(you know 'Aurora Leigh ? Lovely, lovely 
book !) — but we can't grow the beard !" 
** Does Aurora Leigh say that ?" 
*'No, no," explains Mrs. Plumpton, "that 
is my addition I I hope that Miss North 
won't spoil Grace, who, at present, is 
thoroughly girlish and feminine. I had 
hoped that my influence, which I should 
have felt it not only a duty but a pleasure 
to exert, had things been otherwise — but 
there ! things are settled now. Miss North 
is clever, certainly ; but what a girl of 
Grace's age wants is a friend, and not a 
walking Encyclopedia." 

" She wants a Mentor, guide, philosopher 
and friend, such as you, I am sure, would 
have been to her 1" 
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" Yes," assents Mrs. Vane Plumpton, in- 
nocently accepting the compliment, " exact- 
ly so 1 Of course, by-the-by, all I say is in 
strict confidence," she adds, laying her jewel- 
led hand, with its jingling bracelets, on Mrs. 
Philips' arm. " I never, to Grace, breathe 
a word of disapproval of the style of person 
she chooses to live with; and, after all, 
there is nothing really against Miss North." 

Here the door opens, and the servant 
announces, with one of those apropos's that 
occur so often in real life — 

"Mr. and Miss North." 

'' Dear Miss North !" exclaims the hostess, 
floating across the room in waves of mauve 
silk that flow back in billowy folds along 
the carpet as she rustles on, " so glad to see 
you ! And Mr. North ? now this is good of 
you to keep your word 1" 

" Is thy servant a dog — that he should be 
suspected of offering false oaths at such a 
shrine?" responds William North, bending 
tenderly over her offered hand. 
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" Ah, Mr. North ! if I had but Ithuriel's^ 
spear, I fear I should find little save false^ 
coinage passing current between your sex: 
and mine !" Mrs. Vane Plumpton replies, 
with her sweetest sigh. 

Maud Vane Plumpton (she is fond of 
being called by her full name, and prefers 
the first two component parts thereof to the 
last) is a very pretty woman, with a lovely 
complexion and golden hair. Ill-natured 
people hint that a part of the admiration 
bestowed on these beauties is in fairness 
due to Cream of Roses and Auriferous 
Hairwash. Maud Vane Plumpton is in truth 
quite pretty and fair enough to let her 
beauty stand by itself; but this she is 
apparently too modest to see; she is not 
vain enough to think her charms can charm 
alone. This at least is surely the charitable 
way of construing her feelings. She has a 
good figure too, set off by rich and fashion- 
able toilette; she has pretty plump white 
hands and beautiful shoulders, as those who- 
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see her in evening dress cannot fail to be 
aware. 

The poet who thought "simplicity a 
grace" and liked "sweet neglect," would 
not have admired Mrs. Plurapton at all, but 
amongst the circle of her friends (meaning 
thereby not those who loved her, but the 
set she moved in), Herrick would have been 
in a minority. She is a good-hearted wo- 
man, a kind friend, a fond wife, and a 
devoted mother ; she is also a woman whom 
Roberta North does not like, but to whom, 
on that very account, Roberta is all the 
more careful to be scrupulously just. There 
is not any love lost between these two, as 
may be easily imagined. There are ele- 
ments that will not mix. When oil and 
water coalesce, then such opposite spirits 
will mingle. But between them now there 
is no affinity in either their good or their 
evil, their strength or their weakness. 
Roberta is careful, however^ not to allow 
her sense of their utter uncongeniality to 
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influence her conduct either to Mrs. Vane 
Plumpton's face or behind that lady's back. 
To her face Roberta observes a formal but 
carefully polished courtesy, for Grace's sake. 
Behind her back, she speaks of her with 
guarded justice that allows itself to err only 
on the side of toleration and charity. This 
is not for Grace's sake, but from the strong 
and radical instincts of justice and the 
masculine love of fair play that induce 
Roberta to trample on her own prejudices 
as sternly and decisively as she does on 
those of others. She is not a lovable 
woman, certainly, and to the many it is 
quite incomprehensible that she is so well 
loved by the few. 

Now Maud Vane Plumpton is lovable; 
she is so kind in all deeds of practical good- 
nature, so generous in giving at small cost 
to herself, so good a wife and mother and 
charming a hostess, that her popularity is no 
wonder. She has plenty of feeling too — 
genuine, if not deep; the tears she sheds 
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over other people's calamities are not 
crocodiles'; her demonstrative sympathy is 
no sham. She is mildly fond of literature, 
and has a strong feeling for the dramatic. 
Not content with posing herself, she will 
often unselfishly insist on posing her friends 
also in heroic attitudes, regardless that in 
this task she is often compelled to resort to 
the aid of fiction. There is one virtue, and 
only one, which, in all its phases and with 
all its attendant train, is unknown to Mrs. 
Vane Plumpton ; that is — Truth. She says 
always exactly what pleases her, or appears 
to her appropriate to say, unfettered by the 
galling bonds of accuracy. 

Between these two utterly dissimiliar 
women lies the alternative of the charge of 
Max Forrest's daughter. Her old bachelor 
guardian is sublimely indifferent as to which 
has the care of her. The girl herself is fond 
of both, but her evident preference for the 
one who is neither kith nor kin to her, her 
choice of a dull country village rather than 
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London, is a subject of sincere astonishment 
to all the branches of the Plumpton family 
tree. Grace is staying at the Plumptons' 
now, and soon appears upon the scene, in 
company with her two distant cousins, 
Linda and Lisette ; she runs into Roberta's 
arras with the old familiar affection, and 
holds out her hand to William North with 
a frank smile. Mrs. Plumpton gives her 
young cousin a playful caressing greeting, 
to which the girl responds affectionately 
enough, but the flush of loving joy on her 
cheek is called up by Roberta alone. 

Grace has developed and altered of course 
during the last few years, but the change is 
only that of growth. The bud is a little 
further unfolded, that is all. If she fulfils 
the promise of her fifteen years, she will be 
a lovely woman. The Plumptons are both 
pretty girls ; Linda, the eldest, is her pretty 
mother's miniature. But Grace Forrest, if 
not perfectly beautiful, is yet something 
more than merely pretty. Her features are 
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not faultless ; the mouth is, perhaps, a trifle 
too wide ; the nose anything in the world 
but classic. But her large, deep, violet- 
blue eyes, fringed by their long brown 
lashes, are perfect ; her complexion is fair 
and fresh as new cream ; the shape of her 
face, with its 

*' Pure wide curve from ear to chin,'* 

is just the oval that artists adore. 

There is a shade of ruddy warmth on the 
golden hair ; there is a glow and colour and 
character about the whole of her fair and 
still half childish beauty that is not often 
found in blondes. She is all animation and 
expression ; her frank fearless look is one a 
liar or a coward would hate to meet, not be- 
cause it suspects, but because it trusts so 
entirely. There is sweetness on her mobile 
lips that break so readily into a joyous 
smile; there is intellect on the broad, fair 
brow. Grace is not a genius in any way ; 
but she is full of versatile talents and bright 
intelligence. 
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She loves reading, and her literary appe- 
tite is omnivorous. 

'^ Cousin Maud has ^ven me the Bride 
of Abydos !" she confides delightedly to 
Roberta. 

Mrs. Vane Plumpton, who likes being 
called " Cousin Maud " by the young rela- 
tive who is scarcely more than her own 
daughter's age, smiles affectionately. 

*' Dear child, I love to please you !" she 
murmurs, and then, turning to William 
North, appeals with coy playfulness. " You 
are not shocked, Mr. North, at my giving 
her Byron ?" 

*' Not much. I don't think she looks at 
all demoralised yet." 

" Really, I do not see any harm in young 
people reading selections from Byron. I 
know when 1 was at school, I used to read 
Byron aloud to the other girls," observes 
Mrs. Plumpton, leaning gently and confi- 
dentially towards Mr. North, and drifting 
away into a tSte-a-tSie with him, while the rest 
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of the visitors (the several recent arrivals 
being all of the fairer sex) are busy in a 
discussion on their various cooks. 

Presently Mr. Vane Plumpton appears 
upon the scene with the air of a martyr, 
casts a look of dismay, thinly disguised under 
a mask of hospitable courtesy, around the 
ranks of ladies, his eye resting at last with 
unaffected relief on the one other black coat 
present. He shakes hands with William 
North with a warmth that unconsciously 
says, ** Welcome, fellow- victim !" 

Grace seizes the first opportunity of the 
buzz of conversation rising high, and 
Roberta's attention being disengaged, to 
nestle to her side and whisper eagerly, 

" When are you going to Abbey vale ? and 
am I — am I to go with you ?" 

''If you still wish it, dear, all is settled, 
and you are going with us. But are you 
sure, dear child, that the quiet life there 
will not be dull for you ? Will you not 
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miss your young companions?*' glancing 
towards the Misses Plumpton. 

Grace shook her head promptly and 
positively. 

"They are nice girls," she whispered, 
confidentially; "but I've had enough of 
girh at school ! I want to be with you /" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IT is the evening before the " move " 
from London to Abbeyvale. The 
Norths have been busy all day in prepara- 
tion for this important event ; and William 
observes plaintively that it must be a nice 
thing to be a bird and accomplish a flitting 
on your own two wings, without all the 
auxiliary measures which are unfortunately 
necessary to us in our migrations from nest 
to nest. 

The apartments wherein the Norths 
reside were let to them as '* furnished," and 
they have only added to the nominally 
complete furniture some few favourite 
possessions and purchases of their own. 
Thus although in their sitting-room there 
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has been a clearance made this da}'^ of all 
their own property, and there is consequent- 
ly a deficiency of objects of art, an entire 
absence of literature, and empty corners 
yawning where old-fashioned bureaux and 
escritoires used to stand — ^there are no gaps 
in the ranks of such useful articles as chairs 
and tables. 

This is fortunate, as two or three friends 
drop in with the cheerful object of a 
farewell chat, on this the Norths' last even- 
ing in London. 

Grace Forrest is there, having been in- 
vited to bring herself and her luggage that 
day, partly to assist in the packing, partly 
to be in readiness to start in good time on 
the following morning. Mrs. Vane Plump- 
ton has brought her, has solemnly entrusted 
her in a neatly turned speech to Roberta's 
care, and, although invited to stay the even- 
ing, has declined with gracious regret. 
" Henry will expect her, and she makes it 
a rule never to keep . Henry waiting.'' 
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Henry, otherwise Mr. Vane Plumpton, is 
dining out, as it happens, but Maud gives 
this excuse because it seems to her politer 
than the truth, which is that one of Lady 
St. John's weekly ''At Homes" is this 
evening — and there she can wear all her 
jewels and see people of rank, to whom she 
will not be introduced, while at the Norths 
there will only be a titleless, moneyless, 
jewelless Bohemian or two. 

So she returns home, leaving Grace 
eagerly busy in " helping," and exulting in 
the idea that she is very useful. They have 
succeeded in dismantling the rooms of every 
vestige of comfort, when the visitors begin 
to drop in — Jack Graham first, always faith- 
ful at his post when friendship calls ; then 
Lucius St. Aubyn, the handsome young 
actor ; after him Tom Gerard, the veteran 
roving correspondent ; and then an impe- 
cunious poet who cherishes a Platonic 
adoration for Roberta, and reads her his 
own poems literally by the yard, as he 
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brings them in long slips of proof slips for 
whose printing he pays himself, or, rather, 
runs up a bill. 

They all utter more or less audible sighs 
as they glance round the blank spaces in the 
room, on the pictureless walls and the de- 
serted mantel-piece, from which a clean 
sweep has been made of everything useful 
or ornamental. 

"This is melancholy," remarks Jack 
Graham, mildly. "I miss my own por- 
trait !" (glancing at the spot where it used 
to hang). '' I didn't think I could have 
missed my own image so much. But you 
misled me, Roberta ; you gave me to under- 
stand the room would be empty of furni- 
ture, and we might all sit on the floor and 
enjoy a primitive evening." 

'* I hadn't pitched my anticipations quite 
so low as Graham's — I never was such a 
modest fellow as he is/' observes Tom 
Gerard, ** but I had hoped there would be 
a deficit in chairs, and that I might be 
allowed to sit on the table." 
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'*I know your antipathy to chairs and 
all other forms of civilisation/' responds 
Roberta; "in fact, since you have been 
back from America, I don't think I've ever 
seen you take a chair unless with the object 
of getting your feet up as high as the 
mantel-piece. You can elevate them to 
that desirable eminence to-night, for there's 
nothing there now to damage ; but as to 
sitting on the table, my advice is — don't ! 
for it is extremely shaky on its legs." 

"Like me!" ejaculates Will North, 
pathetically. " I don't feel as if I had one 
leg to stand on — let alone two 1 I have 
been kneeling on boxes and tying up cart- 
loads of bundles all day ; and, to add to all, 
I've clipped my favourite Venus Victrix's 
nose." 

"Owing to his obstinacy in insisting on 
packing her in the same hamper with a 
coalscoop and a brass inkstand," observes 
his sister. "Breakages *come not single 
spies, but in battalions,' I regret to say ; for 
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I have broken two out of the only three 
wine-glasses that are not packed up. Who 
will have the whole wine-glass ? Jack, a» 
you like things primitive, perhaps you won't 
mind a broken one ?" 

** 1 am easily pleased. I shall be quite 
contented with a tumbler ; and if you haven't 
a small tumbler, a large one will do for me," 
says the roving correspondent. 

" We have kept the tobacco-jar out, you 
see," remarks Mr. North. " Fill your pipe, 
Graham, it's your own Golden Cloud. Light 
up, St. Aubyn, come ! You don't mean to 
say you were waiting to be asked? We 
kept the old jar out for your especial benefit. 
Jack, to-night." 

''And what we are to do with it to- 
morrow. Heaven only knows !" interposes 
Roberta, ** for there isn't a spare corner left 
to pack it in I Now you don't like Golden 
Cloud, I know, Mr. Gerard ; here's some 
Virginia saved expressly for you !" she con- 
tinues, producing a packet whose cover is 
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adorned with a wonderful landscape, repre- 
senting Virginian life, of a kind calculated 
to inspire everyone with an immediate de- 
sire to emigrate. 

When the cigars and pipes are alight, the 
party drift away into the kind of conversa- 
tion in which their souls delight, while 
Grace sits by listening, following the discus- 
sion with absorbed interest. These visitors 
do not, as a rule, talk much to Grace, be- 
yond a few kind words when they first 
enter. To them, one and all, she is a mere 
child ; but still they find it pleasant enough 
— at least in this early stage of the evening 
— to glance round, in the pauses of their 
wordy warfare, at that bright, eager child- 
face, so full of earnest attention; while, as 
for the child herself, she asks for nothing 
better than to sit and listen to the vari- 
ous theories propounded. Some of them 
are daring enough, though it is to be feared 
they are not very startling to Grace's ears, 
which are not unaccustomed to doctrines 
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highly imbued with the spirit of progress. 
Still there is nothing said, nothing likely 
to be said, by any or all of these Bohemians^ 
even if Roberta were not at the helm, which 
Max Forrest need ever wish his daughter 
had not heard. 

It is getting late. Roberta reflects that 
Grade ought to be in bed, especially as the 
guests will probably sit and smoke till day- 
light. So she takes Grace away, much to 
the girl's regret, just as Jack Graham is 
laying down his point that the limitations 
of Art should only be fixed at the limits of 
beauty, and Gerard, eagerly snatching up 
the gauntlet, demanding where are those 
limits ? and does that boundary-line com- 
prise the magnificent, if begrimed, biceps of 
the brawny-armed coal-heaver ? 

Grace is dragged reluctantly away before 
they near any solution of this problem, to 
which she was listening intently, although 
she does not quite realize the vast sweep of 
the question involved, or that, when it is 
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answered, one province of criticism will be 
annihilated. 

The room where Grace is to sleep is at 
the top of the house. It is a fine warm 
night ; the blind is drawn up and the win- 
dow is open. 

" Oh I isn't London by night lovely !'' 
cries Grace, enthusiastically, as she and 
Roberta lean and look out together. 

London by night! It seems surely to 
solve the vexed question as to what and 
where is beauty. Small beauty surely in 
colourless, curveless, smoke-blurred masses 
of brick and mortar, in ranks of gaunt 
chimney-pots, in myriad rows of dusty 
tiles, in curls of heavy smoke, loading the 
atmosphere with an evil odorous haze. 

But look down upon it all by night — on 
such a night as this I The sky is ^'that 
clear obscure " of misty blue, and scattered 
thick with stars; the moon is sailing up 
high over the roofs; her pure rays reach 
down like fingers of light from heaven to 
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touch those dingy tiles, and with a " hea- 
venly alchemy " transmute all into silver 
that they touch. The great city is all 
flooded with those divine calm beams above 
— all a-glimmer with its own lights below. 
From every window some gleam of light 
breaks through the lower shadows. There 
is the feeble yellow twinkle of the candle, 
here the glare of gas, there the red flicker 
of firelight coming and going on the blind. 
There is no sound of traffic now below ; the 
listening ear can scarcely distinguish whether 
that low distant murmur is a feeble wind 
moaning down the streets, or the muffled roll 
of wheels as the last wave of the great tide 
of traffic ebbs. The stillness of that mighty 
mass of life is so solemn. What tremend- 
ous forces lie sleeping in the midnight here ! 
We look upon it hushed, as if we watched 
a giant's slumbers. 

Grace and Roberta look down silently for 
awhile. The child's soul is rapt in strange, 
sweet, wonderful thoughts she could not 
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explain. She has soared out of herself; 
she is at the age when the bonds that fetter 
down one's spirit within the limits of one's 
individual life are frail and elastic — perhaps 
because the individuality of life is as yet so 
weak. It is the woman who comes back 
first to the present and the personal. 

" To-morrow good-bye to my London 
life," Roberta says, thoughtfully. 

"Are you glad or sorry, dear," asks 
Grace. 

"Now the time has come so near, I do 
not know," she answers, slowly. ** If I 
could pick up the thread of my life where 
I left it ten — eleven years ago, I should 
rejoice with all my heart. As it is — as it is, 
I shall work hard, and be very happy, I 
don't doubt, and keep you all under a tight 
rein !" she adds, laughingly. 

Having seen Grace to bed, Roberta goes 
back to her brother and their guests, and 
presently accepts from Lucius St. Aubyn a 
dainty little cigarette, which she smokes 
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with the careless grace and ease of a Span- 
iard. She cannot flutter a fan coquettishly, 
but she can accomplish the feat of smoking 
a cigarette gracefully. It is a free and easy 
land, this ** Pleasant Land of Bohemia/' 
Roberta seems to them all more of a com- 
rade and an equal to be consulted than a 
lady to be deferred to. Yet there is no lack 
of respectful attention in the manner of 
these Bohemians to her ; and in congenial 
converse — discussing matters social, political, 
and theological in that tone which belongs 
to the advanced vanguard of the age — the 
pleasant night, their last together in London, 
wears away. 

A faint, cold light is beginning to brighten 
up the eastern sky when Roberta at last says 
" Good night and good-bye I" and takes her 
leave; but it is broad daylight before the 
last of the guests make their move, and 
scandalize the landlady by whistling the 
Marseillaise as they unbar the door with a 
clang that strikes through the sleeping house. 
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The next day the migration is effected, 
with, on the whole, far less distress of mind 
and body than usually attends those boule- 
versements of social life termed " moves." 

The train bears the Norths and their 
young ward from London to the station 
nearest to their future home, and thence a 
ramshackle station-fly conveys them to 
Abbey vale. 

The van from London arrives at Poplar 
Cottage just before the railway travellers — 
not because the train and the van have 
played the rSles of the hare and the tor- 
toise, but because the tortoise started many 
hours before the hare. Thus, when they 
drive up to the cottage, the van is already 
slowly disgorging its contents. William 
North's favourite arm-chair and his harmo- 
nium succeed between them in blocking up 
the path, and the old rosewood bureau is 
standing on its head in a flower-border. 
There is a faithful old servant there to wel- 
come them ; there is the new dog, who waa 
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sent down with the van, a black retriever, 
with the mild, melancholy eyes of his race, 
sitting on his haunches, tied to the door- 
post, and gravely watching the proceedings ; 
there is the old dog, a shaggy collie, with 
foxy tail and eager, sharp nose, barking at 
the extreme limits of his chain. 

In the stir and bustle of this return to 
the old home, Roberta North, collecting an 
array of small baggage, counting the parcels, 
and paying the flyman, has scarcely time 
for reminiscences or sentiment as she walks 
in her brisk, business-like way down the 
old path, through the old porch, and into 
the cottage where the happiest days of her 
girlhood passed. 

Inside the house all is topsy-turvy, as 
there has been a grand cleaning and white- 
washing, which has left tokens behind. 
There is a ladder leaning ricketily against 
the wall, a pail of whitewash on the stairs ; 
the drawing-room carpet has been spread 
in the yard to be beaten ; most of the draw- 
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ing-room chairs are standing upside-down 
along the kitchen walls, and in the drawing- 
room a huge fire is blazing, before which 
are laid to air mattresses, palliasses, and 
pillows. 

When Grace and Roberta have gone all 
over the house — the one in childish pleasure 
of new excitement, the other with wakening 
memories of a half-forgotten childhood (and 
with fresher memories that need no waken- 
ing, because they never sleep) — when they 
have given instructions as to where every 
article of furniture is to be put, have lent a 
helping hand to several arrangements, and 
have run up and downstairs till their limbs 
fairly ache, they at last fling themselves 
down, tired out, on the mattresses spread 
before the drawing-room fire, while William 
smokes a cigar in the garden, and Martha 
retires to the kitchen to prepare dinner. 

The new dog, seeking his new mistresses^ 
pushes the drawing-room door open with 
his nose, patters across the uncarpeted floor, 
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and, daintily vaulting the barrier of pillows, 
takes up his position beside them, and lays 
one black paw on the fender to warm. 
Roberta and Grace are fond of dogs, so 
Carlo is not repulsed — indeed, even Roberta 
does not feel energetic enough to repulse 
anything or anyone, as she reposes on the 
only comfortable pretext for a seat or a 
sofa which the room at present affords. 

" How nice this is !" exclaims Grace, ani- 
matedly, curled up on a mattress, with a 
bolster for elbow-cushion. " Quite Oriental ! 
I feel as if I was in a harem." 

"/feel much better than if I was," ob- 
serves Roberta. "I really hope, Grace, 
that Martha won't be too quick with the 
dinner, for Tm not at all inclined to move." 

" How lovely it is here I — how delicious 
it will be all summer!" continues Grace, 
leaning over a heap of pillows to look out 
of the window. 

It has been raining that morning, a cool 
spring shower that has washed all the un- 
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folding leaves into fresher brightness than 
before. A little wind is tossing those green 
glimmering boughs; the sky, from which 
all the storm-clouds have wept themselves 
away, is sapphire-blue. 

"Do you know, this lovely garden re- 
minds me so of ' Jerusalem, my Happy 
Home ' ?" Grace goes on, leaping, according 
to her gay, careless wont, from one branch 
of a subject to another: 

" Does it ?" replies Roberta, opening her 
eyes. "Now anything more unlike Jeru- 
salem I cannot conceive !" 

*' Oh, don't you know ?" the girl remon- 
strates — 

'^ 'Their gardens and their gallant walks 
Continuallj are green ! 
There grow such sweet and pleasant flowers, 
As nowhere else are seen !' 

This place seems just that to me." 

When Grace once sets off quoting any 
poem or hymn — (and, remarkable as it 
might appear in a girl who has spent all the 
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holidays of her life under Roberta North's 
influence, she is very fond of hymns and 
scriptural poems), she seldom stops until she 
has gone through it to the end. She goes 
on in her fresh, earnest young voice — 

'^ We that are here in banishment 

Continuallj do mourn. 
But there they live in such delight, 

Such pleasure, and such plaj 
That unto them a thousand years 

Doth seem as yesterday." 

The child has a receptive and vivid imagi- 
nation, and her blue eyes brighten with a 
tender light, as much lovelier than mere 
gaiety as moonlight is lovelier than the sun, 
as she says, with a dreamy smile, 

** How beautiful to think that there's 
another world so much laore beautiful even 
than this !" 

" Yes, if we were but sure of it !" rejoins 
Roberta. 

"But may we not be sure?" asks Grace, 
her facile attention now absorbed in 
this question, "What all the world so 
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longs for — the yearning implanted so deep 
in us all, in all ages, all nations, in some 
form or another — may we not be confident 
that the hope so universal must be true ?" 

"That is like Johnson's argument for 
believing in ghosts, in Rasselas," replies 
Roberta. " If we were sure of that future, 
Grace, what could trouble us here ? How 
slight the smart of all our wounds would be 
if we knew there was that great balm in 
store ?" 

" I don't know," Grace says, thoughtfully. 
*' Of course, I have never had much trouble," 
solemnly continues the girl, who does not 
know what trouble is ; " but it seems to me 
as if Life looks so long, such an almost end- 
less vista to look down, that it would not 
lighten most mortal sorrows very much to 
know that there was the end, that end being 
so far off ! One could not realise, I should 
fancy, the end of life — life seems so full and 
vast !" 

'* To you^ child," the elder woman an- 
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swers. "But you are Standing on the shore 
and looking out to sea ! When the waves 
have borne you far out, when you have left 
this shore so far behind that it is only a 
shadow in your memory, then you will see 
the opposite shore, looming nearer — and 
nearer. It looks grim and dark at first, 
but then you learn to see — " she pauses. 

"To see the dawn beyond it?'' the girl 
suggests, softly. 

*' My reason does not see it," replies 
Roberta, slowly. " But yet — I suppose 
that, in my heart, there is the universal 
yearning ! My heart — perhaps, rather imagi- 
nation, and imagination is misleading — does 
seem to see a sort of sunrise streak beyond 
the dark shore ! — But what solemn topics, 
Grace ! I shall make you melancholy, 
and we mustn't do that on our first day 
here ! " 

"As liyou could ever do or say anything 
to make me melancholy!" protests Grace, 
affectionately, " Unless, indeed," she adds, 
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quickly, **you were ill, or unhappy — and 
then I should be unhappy too !" 

Roberta looks at her with that rare soft- 
ness which now and then beautifies her face 
when she looks on Max Forrest's child, and 
smoothes the fair curls with a caressing 
hand. 

" Come !" she then says, rising up sudden- 
ly, and, by the abruptness of her movement, 
disturbing black Carlo from a delightful nap 
in which he was, probably, dreaming of 
bones ; " I am rested now ! Where has 
William wandered to, 1 wonder ?" 

She goes to the window, and stands on 
the threshold, looking out into the garden. 
Her face is turned away from Grace, and 
she stands there silently, not looking about 
for her brother apparently, but gazing only 
in one direction. The view from this win- 
dow — ^the sight of one curl of smoke across 
the blue spring sky — bears her back into 
the bygone years. 

For the moment she is a girl again. 

m2 
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Presently she says, with a dreamy gentle- 
ness not common to her, 

"Come here — ^this way, Grade; you 
cannot see it from there! it is just down 
that path there is the break in the trees. 
There, there between those two poplars, 
you see that tower, that curl of smoke? 
That is The Towers, your father's place, 
where he lived when I knew him, where I 
first saw you ! You were a baby then !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A BBEYVALE consisted of a common, 
-^^ three farms, one straggling street, 
one general shop — where all the wants of 
the village were supplied, from peppermint 
bull's-eyes up to blankets and bonnets — one 
inn, the Green Dragon, which considered 
itself removed from a common " public " by 
the display in the bar-window of a small 
placard that tersely announced, " Beds," 
— one ruin, consisting now only of a wall 
and a heap of broken masonry — two or 
three gentlemen's villas and cottages scat- 
tered sparsely around, and a church, which 
could scarcely be said to belong to Abbey- 
vale, as it pertained equally to two other 
villages, and the tide of its mingled congre- 
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gation thus set to it from three points of the 
compass. 

The all-penetrating and indefatigable 
tourist left Abbeyvale alone, as a rule ; its 
poor one-waird " ruin " was not chipped by 
the eager chisel of the antiquity-hunter ; the 
" Beds " of which the Green Dragon boasted 
were seldom in demand ; and the pictur- 
esque snatches of landscape that surrounded 
its furze-grown common were unknown to 
the world beyond an occasional stray artist 
or itinerant photographer. 

Still, although it thus lay between • the 
low, swelling hills, 

" The world forgetting, by the world forgot," 

Abbeyvale was an extremely pretty place, 
perhaps all the prettier for that very reason ; 
for wherever the world does not forget, there 
is the ubiquitous builder, and stucco villaa 
spring up fast as mushrooms and spoil what 
there was of beauty in the place when the 
world found it out. Abbeyvale was unspoilt 
and lovely, especially in that fair seasoa 
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when the Norths and Grace Forrest took up 
their abode there, where the father of Wil- 
liam and Eobeita had lived and died, and 
where Grace's father had lived on his own 
property once, for a brief season, before he 
left it to strangers and fled away back to 
the wild life he loved, as if the air of Eng- 
land stifled him. 

They soon settled down into the life at 
Abbeyvale ; and, oddly enough, all these 
three, with their widely differing ages and 
characters, seemed to like it, and like it in 
an equal degree. For Grace, she was 
young and light-hearted, and full of dreams ; 
the thought of the great world beyond 
shadowed her cloudless spirit no more than 
any thought of the possibilities of coming 
pain. In town or country, in a life lonely 
or gay, she could not fail to be happy. 
Will North delighted in his new life ; he 
hated the life of cities ; his bad health pre- 
disposed him to quiet and solitude ; and he 
was additionally happy because he was hard 
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at work on a new tragedy, which was to 
him such a labour of love that, even if he 
should never hear the thunder of applause 
ring round the crowded theatre from stalls 
to gallery, he would not have worked in 
vain. Roberta, for her part, had got a con- 
genial task, a parcel of books of the kind in 
which her soul rejoiced to read and review, 
a translation entrusted to her to edit and 
annotate. She worked, and was happy 
working ; and the sense of being once more 
in the old home, the reminiscences that 
crowded upon her, the associations that 
started up on her path at every step she 
took, tingled in her heart with a sting that 
was not without its sweetness. Memory, 
like Love, is 

'* Balm of the wound and heft of the knife." 

So the quiet, dreamy, peaceful, fetterless 
life at Abbeyvale suited them all. William 
took possession of the room that had been 
Mrs. North's boudoir for his study ; Roberta 
in a similar way monopolised the drawing- 
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room, and rebelled against society when 
visitors called during the hours she devoted 
to her desk. 

The dining and drawing-rooms alike par- 
took of the nature of libraries in their pre- 
dominating contents. It is to be feared the 
drawing-room was occabionally untidy ; but 
it was always very comfortable and home- 
like, and at any hour of the day or night, 
when the brother and sister happened to 
have mutually pushed their papers aside, the 
rich tones of William North's harmonium 
might be heard echoing across the fields. 
As far as Martha and Grace were concerned, 
decorous times of rising and retiring were 
observed ; but William always kept unholy 
hours, in town or country, and Roberta 
frequently encouraged him in this bad prac- 
tice by keeping him company. 

There was not much society in the neigh- 
bourhood, for the excellent reason that 
there was very little neighbourhood, and 
*' from the nettle " of barren land untouched 
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of the builder you cannot expect to " pluck 
the flower," Society. There were no '* county 
families " near ; there were none of those 
happy amphibia who go up and down, to 
and from London daily, and so breathe the 
air of the world and drink in the turmoil of 
the City at luncheon, and dive back down 
into the depths of quiet and country repose 
for dinner. There were only a retired pork- 
butcher and his family, all devoted to horti- 
culture — a gentleman-farmer with an invalid 
wife — an old widow and old-maid daughter, 
who lived in a little cottage by themselves 
— these, and the AUardyces, who rented 
Abbey vale Towers. The AUardyces were a 
common-place family enough ; but Miss 
North, who hated all society, except that of 
her own London clique, manifested a sur- 
prisingly amiable willingness to return their 
calls and accept their invitations. She 
thought The Towers people very stupid ; and, 
had they lived anywhere else, they would 
never have seen Roberta North inside their 
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gates. But there was an undying glamour 
about the very walls of The Towers to her. 

The residents at Abbey vale did not re- 
ceive much company as a rule. A visitor 
from London was an event. It is to be 
supposed they all possessed friends and rela- 
tives in London ; but certainly these friends 
and relatives did not exhibit themselves 
often to the admiring eyes of Abbeyvale. 

At Monksport, a few miles off, there was 
much more of that doubtful blessing, Society, 
although, as a village, Monksport was very 
little larger or more important than Abbey- 
vale. But Monksport was on the sea-shore, 
and, consequent upon this advantage, it 
could boast of two fairly good inns, and 
several resident gentry. If anyone want- 
ed to take a house or build a house in 
that neighbourhood, he naturally selected 
Monksport, with its possibilities of bathing 
and boating, rather than Abbeyvale. Be- 
tween the two villages there somehow did 
not exist any very brisk visiting ; and thus 
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Abbeyvale gained but little advantage from 
the comparative animation of Monksport 
society. 

The first visitor from London whom the 
Norths received was almost the very last 
one whom they had expected to entertain, 
but certainly, to Grace and to Roberta, one 
of the most welcome. It was with unmis- 
takably genuine pleasure and surprise that 
Roberta noted the postmark and the hand- 
writing on a foreign-looking envelope which 
was placed in her hand one morning, 
though for one second, before she brighten- 
ed in that frankly-pleased recognition, a 
change and quiver of suspense had passed 
over her face, passed, and was gone like a 
flash, as her eyes noted and recognized the 
handwriting — a welcome one, but not the 
one! 

It is ten years and more since Max 
Forrest went away. Yet still, and always, 
the sight of a foreign letter, the yellow cover 
of a telegram, the sudden sound of a strange 
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hurried footstep, the unexpected sound of 
carriage- wheels or horses' hoofs stopping at 
the door — any and all of these frequently- 
recurring trifles cause that moment's flutter 
at Roberta's heart. No one ever notices it ; 
it is but a brief passing quiver, that leave? 
no trace, that thrills her momentarily now, 
just as it did the year after he left her, that 
will thrill her so, no deeper and no lighter^ 
to the end. 

We learn to think calmly of the dead, to 
speak and to hear of them, tenderly always, 
but still with no quickening of the pulse at 
last. But the absent ! The lamp of vigil 
burnt for them flickers on unto the end — 
until the very end its fitful flame leaps and 
lightens and flashes at a breath, just as it 
did at first. The bright eyes may grow 
dim, the hair grey, the warm heart weary 
and cold with waiting, the very memory of 
the face and voice of the absent may fade 
with time until the once vivid photograph is 
but a blurred shadow. But still, still and 
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ever, the lamp of vigil barns ; while there is 
only absence there is suspense ; and still and 
for ever, at a sign or a sound that whispers 
of possible return, the heart, however old 
or cold to all else besides, will leap and 
flatter unto the last ! 

Roberta smiled as she looked upon the 
letter in her hand, and opened it somewhat 
eagerly. 

" From Richard Rossmore !" she said. 
'* You have not forgotten him, Gracie ?" 

" No, indeed. Forgotten him ? I should 
think not. What does he say?" 

'* He is at Madeira. He has touched 
there for a week or two on his way from 
the Cape of Good Hope. He is coming 
back." 

"Your friend Rossmore coming back, is 
he?" said William North. "I thought 
he was never coming back any more?" 

" So many people thought. But, unless 
he changes his mind, he will be back soon, 
you see," responded Roberta. 
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" How glad I am 1 I thought I should 
never see him again ! and I want to see him 
# so much 1" exclaimed Gracie. 

*' Very soon," continued Koberta, consult- 
ing the letter and the date. " He should be 
in England this week ; he says he shall not 
be long behind his letter." 

This was in early June. Roberta wrote 
immediately to London a letter to welcome 
Richard Rossmore on his arrival there, 
inviting hiui cordially to come down to 
Abbeyvale and see herself and her brother 
and his old friend little Grace. Richard 
Rossmore duly arrived in London, speedily 
wrote to accept the invitation, and, when 
the Midsummer days were at their longest 
and loveliest, the Norths received their first 
visitor at Abbeyvale in the shape of Richard 
Rossmore. 

The village cannot of course boast of the 
honour of a railway-station of its own ; it 
shares its nearest station, as it shares its 
church, with neighbouring hamlets, only, 
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whereas it raay lay fair claim to the 
property of a third in the church, it cannot 
assert any right to more than a sixth or # 
seventh part of interest in the station. 
Roberta and Grace drive over in the pony- 
chaise from Abbeyvale to meet the train 
by which they expect their guest. Grace 
remains outside to mind the pony, while 
Boberta, hearing the train approach, goes 
on to the platform. 

The train is not express; the expresses 
do not as a rule deign to pull up at so small 
a station; still it rounds the curve of the 
line at a good pace, its red eye glaring, its 
thick white breath driving back in cloudy 
coils ; it groans and puffs and creaks as it 
slackens and pulls up at the platform. 

There are not generally many passengers 
for Abbeyvale ; there is more traffic bound 
for the next station, which is for Monksport. 
To-day at first there seems to be nobody ; 
then a gentleman with a bag descends from 
one of the last carriages, and stands quietly 
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looking up and down the platforno. The 
station flyman brightens up as he jerks his 
whip towards his Bosinante and his rattle- 
trap vehicle, but sinks back into depression 
as he perceives the lady of the pony- 
chaise making towards the stranger with 
a welcoming look and gesture. The porter, 
expectant of luggage, likewise brightens, 
and clouds over as he sees no box 
or portmanteau supplement the little hand- 
bag. 

Richard and Roberta meet gladly, cordi- 
ally ; he takes both her hands, having 
deposited his bag on a bench for that pur- 
pose, and holds them in a warm friendly 
clasp, as he says, 

*' Roberta — not changed a bit !" 

Neither of them recollects, as they smile 
in this greeting, how sadly they parted five 
years ago. 

The three or four minutes they occupy in 
meeting-words on the platform seem very 
long minutes to Grace, as she sits in the 
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pony-chaise, the reins in her hand, leaning 
eagerly forward to look into the station. 
She is almost inclined to jump out of the 
chaise, and leave the steady old pony to 
mind itself, when Richard and Roberta 
emerge from the arched doorway that leads 
on to the platform. 

" And is this Grace ?" asks Richard, half 
incredulously, looking on the fair, flushed 
face that leans towards him, brightening ia 
such joyous, eager welcome. 

" Why, who else should I be ? Wouldn't 
you have known me? I would have known 
you anywhere !'' says the girl, smiling gladly 
as she gives him her hand, while Roberta 
pats the pony's neck, and brushes a fly off 
its ear. 

" Would you have known me ? But I've 
grown grey, and gaunt, and grizzled. Time 
has stood still with Roberta, but it hasn't 
stood still with either you or me, Grace. 
Why, child, there is nothing left of you but 
your eyes I" 
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Richard exaggerates slightly in some 
clauses of this speech. He is not grey 
and grizzled yet, although there are sprink- 
lings of silver about the dark masses of 
his long silky beard, and a silver touch or 
two threading his hair at the temples. He 
is not gaunt, although, about his broad 
shoulders and spare sinewy figure there is 
not much superfluous rotundity. And there 
is a great deal left of the child Grace in the 
girl who meets him now, beyond those big 
blue eyes that are sparkling with the old 
childish gladness and gaiety. 

'* Come, jump in, Richard ; here, put your 
bag here. Give me the reins, Grace ; TU 
drive," says Roberta, whose behests, as 
usual, are promptly obeyed. 

Arrived at Abbey vale, the visitor is warm- 
ly received by William North, who does not 
himself know much of Richard Rossmore, 
but who likes to pay attention to his sister's 
friends, and is always the soul of hospitality 
to the stranger within his gates. 
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Instructions are addressed to Martha 
to " show Mr. Rossmore up to his roora,"^ 
but this ceremony is not entrusted to Martha's 
sole charge. Roberta follows Martha ; Grace 
follows Roberta ; William — ^from motives de- 
corous, sociable, or hospitable, who shall say ? 
— brings up the rear. Not quite the rear 
though, for black Carlo patters at his heels^ 
and Jock tumbles head over ears in his 
eagerness to come up with Roberta ; and 
thus Mr. Rossmore is conducted up to the 
spare room by the entire household. 

The spare room is small and cheerful^ 
trim and tidy, the tidiest room in the house^ 
in truth. It is a demure little room, with 
crisp white curtains, and modest maple 
furniture — a maidenly-looking little room, 
which Grace has adorned by a vase of sum- 
mer roses on the toilet-table, and nosegays 
of ferns and wild-flowers tied up with long 
waving, feathery grass on the mantelpiece. 

Richard looks round and smiles, and his 
quick eye notes these little feminine touches. 
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The midsummer sun is pouring in at the 
window in a golden blaze, on the real, 
fresh, fragrant flowers in the vases, on the 
scentless, gay-coloured multiflora that sprawl 
and straggle all over the wall-paper, and 
on the climbing-roses and honeysuckle that 
twine up to the window-frame and are nod- 
ding in over the sill to their sisters and 
brothers on the mantelpiece. 

" How warm ! how nice !" says Richard, 
with a sort of boyish pleasure, standing in 
the full flood of the sunlight. '*Why, a 
room like this is like a bit out of another 
world to me !" 

" Which other world ?" inquires Roberta, 
"as the warmth appears so especially to 
strike you !" 

"This abode is Arcadian in its simplicity 
certainly," observes William. " There's a 
natural ladder up to all the bed-room 
windows as a temptation to burglars to 
try these parts ; every lock in the village 
can, I believe, be opened by the same key 
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— and you'll find earwigs in those roses!" 

" William loves his Arcadia in spite of the 
absence of patent locks and burglars, and 
the prevalence oT earwigs," rejoins Roberta. 

" / don't mind earwigs," says Richard. 
**They are domestic pets compared with 
scorpions — and I've been used to those." 

The Norths' is an easy household to be- 
come **at home" in. Richard Rossmore 
finds himself at home there in the course of 
the first half-hour. 

Roberta looks at him with the old frank 
friendship, watches him with interest and 
attention, studying to decide for herself in 
what manner and to what degree he is 
changed. 

He is considerably altered, certainly, from 
that man, groping in the black midnight of a 
great grief, half wild and half stunned in the 
blindness of his despair, who bade her fare- 
well on one spring night and prayed that he 
"might never see her face nor England's 
shores again." That morbid gloom is 
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melted; the wildness and desperate de- 
spondency are gone. But still she sees that 
he is not, that he can never be again, the 
Richard Rossmore whom she used to know, 
light-hearted and loving in his happy home, 
yet glad and gay in leaving it. That 
Richard is gone for ever, gone as far away 
and as utterlv out of her life as Claire is 
gone. The change that has rescued him 
from those dark depths of morbid melan- 
choly has not restored his old self. She 
sees more and more clearly as she watches 
him that, in those terrible hours of his life 
when she had so sorrowed for and with him, 
the Rubicon had been passed. The change 
effected then had been a radical change, 
once and for all, done, and never to be un- 
done. He had grown out of the passion 
and poignancy of first suffering ; but the 
wound throbbed still. He had lived 
through the first utter gloom of darkness ; 
he had learned to see clearly, to walk erect, 
to wend his way on steadily through the 
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shadows ; but still no red light had bright- 
ened in the east — the sky was sunless ever. 

Roberta knew intuitively, without a word 
being said, that over those memories, over 
the inmost of his heart, he had drawn a 
veil. She knew that she must not try to 
lift that veil, must venture on no allusion to 
the past. 

As for Richard, he finds Roberta so little 
changed that he has little to study or to 
observe in her. But he notices Grace, the 
girl who has matured from the child whose 
simple love bore him once some faint shadow 
of comfort, and gradually, the more he 
notices her, the more he sees that child still 
— more and more she seems to him the 
" little Gracie " of old. There is the same 
smile, the same expression in the innocent 
blue eyes, the same frank, soft, silvery 
laugh. At the end of a few hours she 
seems to him just the child he left five 
years ago. She is a child still to him, with 
all her fifteen years. . 
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Grace s face is not only a lovely one, but 
one that tells the story of her life and 
character. All faces tell similar stories, 
only some tell them in a cipher to which 
we do not possess the key. Grace's face 
tells her nature in clear plain print to who- 
soever has the gift of reading. This is not 
saying that there are not hundreds of people 
who would have been puzzled to interpret 
aright a line of it. Hundreds, thousands, 
of otherwise intelligent people fail always in 
learning to read the letters in which Nature 
labels her work. Looking on Grace 
Forrest's fair young face, they who can 
read, read at once that the bright morning 
of her life has never known anything darker 
than an April cloud, that her youth is full 
of dreams and aspirations, which look some- 
times as if they arose from memories, but 
arise really only from buoyant hopes and 
overflowing sympathies. They would read 
in her face, and especially in those full, 
mobile lips, a certain steadfastness and sensi- 
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tiveness that her frank and generous temper 
preserves from degenerating into sullenness 
and brooding, a quiet force from which 
much might be expected for good or evil. 
But this force lies deep. It is latent, 
scarcely known to herself as yet, veiled 
from all others by a bright and willing 
good-nature, veiled still deeper under a 
frank, appealing softness of manner that is 
to some people misleading, although so 
innocent and frank. 

There is nothing deceptive or evasive 
about Grace. "Falseness cannot dwell in 
her." Yet that coaxing and winning soft- 
ness of hers throws people off on the wrong 
track sometimes. It is thoroughly natural ; 
she certainly has never caught the tone 
from Roberta, for that very softness and 
appealing tenderness is just what Roberta 
lacks ; neither has Grace taken it from her 
cousin Maud, for Maud Plumpton's sweet- 
ness is quite another thing. It is purely 
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natural to her, and only misleads because 
people couple it with the idea of a yielding 
and malleable nature, which, in regard to 
Grace, is a vitally erroneous impression. 
There is a good deal of the impulsive that 
occasionally produces the same effect as 
weakness, but not a bit of weakness or 
vacillation about the child's whole nature. 

She is very happy to see Richard Ross- 
more again ; and although she always pre- 
fers listening to talking, when Richard and 
Roberta are the talkers, her merry laugh 
rings out at the smallest possible joke, and 
her face is the brightest sunshine in the 
room. 

William North likes the visitor, and 
makes his liking manifest to Roberta and 
Grace by playing the harmonium to him for 
an hour after dinner. Richard, perhaps, 
rates this attention under its true value ; he 
is not aware that William North loves his 
harmonium next best thing to his tragedies. 
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^nd is never known to play the one or 
read the other save to those whom he 
accepts as congenial souls. 

''There's something very attractive about 
Rossraore, certainly," William admits to his 
sister. " It is a handsome face ; he must 
have been very handsome when he was 
young, and is something more than hand- 
some now. And he gives you that kind of 
impression of depth and distance, don't you 
know ? that you always find in fellows who 
have travelled and lived a good deal and 
don't talk much about it." 

So Richard Rossmore's visit goes on very 
smoothly; he sits up late talking and 
smoking with Will North that night, and 
the next morning, when all that Abbeyvale 
has to show has been shown — ruin, general 
shop, common, "Green Dragon" inn, and 
all, the Norths and their guest resort to the 
hay-fields, where now the hay-making pro- 
cess is in full swing. 

In their own acres, which are laid out in 
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an indiscriminate mixture of meadow and 
orchard, where the pony grazes under the 
fruit-trees, the hay is cut and lying in 
yellowing heaps. The man who serves the 
Norths as factotum is turning and tossing 
it with a huge pitchfork, the fellow to which 
lies on the grass a little way off. 

" Let us do something towards earning 
our bread," says Grace, gaily, running to 
pick up this implement and toss a forkful 
of hay into the air. 

" What an energetic child that is !" Mr. 
North observes, with benignant wonder- 
ment that anybody should resort to any 
manner of exertion whatever, on anything 
short of compulsion. 

Richard and Roberta are prompt to 
follow Grace's example. Richard takes the 
fork from her, remarking that it is too 
heavy for her little hands, and proceeds to 
work with a will, shovelling up whole 
hillocks of hay and scattering them right 
and left. Grace flutters about lightly, 
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catching up armfiils from the fresh-scented 
heaps, and laughing as she strews them 
down from her uplifted arms in a yellow 
shower. Her work is not so intrinsically 
valuable as that of either of the others. 
Roberta, with her long strong arms and 
her firm supple hands, turns and tosses the 
piled-up sheaves with all the easeful energy 
of her Juno-like strength. There is nothing 
of the sylph about her, and, though she 
misses drawing-room elegance, there is a 
certain free grace in her now. 

"You would be worth something in a 
day's work, Roberta," Richard remarks, 
smiling, as he balances his pitchfork skil- 
fully on one hand, and watches her lift and 
fling high over her shoulder a small moun- 
tain of hay. 

'*! used to be rather proud of my 
biceps," she responds, ambitiously, stoop- 
ing to catch up a still more Alpine 
heap. 

Meanwhile William sits placidly on a pile 
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of sheaves under an umbrella, and looks on 
benevolently. 

" And my day's work — wouldn't mine be 
worth having ?" demands Grace, laughingly 
calling Mr. Rossmore's attention to lier 
achievements. 

" Work, little one ?" he repeats. " Your 
time of life's the time for play. Time 
enough to work for you." 

'* ' All play and no work 

Makes Jack an idle Turk,' *' 

quotes Grace. 

" Yes, but on Jill the effects of perpetual 
play are not so harmful. Jill was made for 
play — Jack to work for her." 

" Richard, if I thought you meant that, 
I'd smother you in hay !" protests Roberta, 
half laughing, but emphatically. 

"Rank blasphemy, isn't it? I deserve 
to be torn to pieces by the Amazons." 

" Roberta's bark is worse than her bite," 
puts in her brother, fraternally. " As Queen 
of the Amazons, she would carry a shield, 
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but T doubt if she would use a sword." 

" She would fight," asserts Grace, stoutly, 
taking Roberta's hand, " with sword or 
spear, or anything, for a good cause, or for 
a friend in trouble." 

** Loyal little Gracie !" says Richard, smil- 
ing with his singularly winning and tender 
smile. " How like clings to like !" looking 
at the two as they stood hand-in-hand. 

" Like ! — we are not alike in anything, it 
seems to me," rejoins Roberta, looking with 
a sort of sad, affectionate envy on the fresh, 
ehild-like face at her side. 

" You are true as steel, and she is true 
as you, I think. You are birds of a feather," 
observes Richard, finishing his sentence in a 
lighter tone than he had begun it. 

*' Come, let us go on into the next field," 
says Roberta, presently. '' I think we have 
worked very fairly for our own private 
benefit; let us give the public benefit a 
turn." 

So they pass on into a large adjoining 
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meadow, which, after the Norths' small 
property, appears almost limitless. Here 
the process of the season is a stage further 
advanced ; the hay has been cut, and tossed, 
and turned, and flung into fragrant heaps, 
and now the carts are being loaded. 

The haymakers are hard at work ; their 
wives are assisting with a vigour that ought 
to delight Roberta's heart; their children 
are burrowing under the hayricks, and clam- 
bering up on to the carts. Here is a moving 
hayrick, around which two or three delight- 
ed children are dancing with shrill laughter, 
and from under one side of which presently 
emerges a pair of hob-nailed boots, and then 
from the other side a pair of brawny hands 
and striped fustian sleeves, and with a vol- 
canic heave the whole rick resolves itself 
into a big young fellow on the broad grin, 
struggling from under the heap, his shock 
hair presenting the appearance of a furze 
bush — not that this is singular, for every 
female head in the field would afford a fair 

o2 
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study for Ophelia, from a back view, that is 
to say. In feature the British peasant is 
not generally a desirable model for the 
lovely love-lorn Scandinavian maid. 

Here are two huge horses, with patient 
eyes, and meek necks bending beneath the 
yoke, with broad sleek backs, and heavy 
falls of hair about their elephantine feet, 
who seem to be harnessed to a haystack, 
until nearer observation discloses wheels 
beneath the cataract of hay that overflows 
the side of the cart, and streams down 
nearly to the ground. 

" Will ye get up, miss, and 'ave a ride to 
the stack ?" inquires the waggoner of Grace, 
with a friendly grin. 

Grace promptly accepts the invitation. 
She is light and nimble as a squirrel ; one 
minute sees her standing on the broad back 
of one of the great horses, tip-toeing up to 
reach a rope that hangs from the top of the 
load; another minute sees her successful 
scramble up to the desired eminence, whence 
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«he calls eagerly to the rest of the party to 
*' come along !" 

This invitation, backed by the sociable 
waggoner, Richard Rossmore accepts, and, 
although he is not quite so light and lithe 
as the young girl, a couple of minutes land 
him also on the summit, where Grace stands 
ankle-deep in the yielding hay, holding out 
both her eager little hands to help him on 
the last stage of the journey. 

" Are you coming, North ?" inquires Rich- 
ard, looking down over the brink of the 
hay mountain. 

" No, I thank you," replies Will, very de- 
cidedly, shaking his head, " I never cared 
to belong to the Alpine Club !" 

He thinks to himself somewhat enviously 
{if, indeed, to any feeling of his mild nature 
the term '*envy" can be applied), that if 
Rossmore, who is presumably not far from 
his own age, had had all his joints stiffened 
by rheumatism, and all his nerves shattered 
by long illness, he would not have cared to 
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leap up on to the insecure platform of that 
big horse's back so quickly. Roberta also 
declines to make one of the ambitious riding- 
party ; but Richard and Grace are not tete» 
h-iete, for, before they climbed up, two of the 
haymaker's children were already mounted, 
and they are followed by a buxom young 
mother, with an apple-cheeked boy, whom 
Grace greets in a friendly way, and ask* 
after Jenny and Dick ; for, in her short 
residence at Abbeyvale, she has already 
made acquaintance with half the children of 
the place. 

The waggoner cracks his whip ; the traces 
creak and strain, and all the harness jingles 
too, as the patient beasts of burden shake 
their manes and their bells, and begin to- 
plod heavily across the meadow, their huge 
load lurching and swaying after them like 
a moving mountain. 

Two of the children on the cart are play- 
fully punching each other, and rolling about 
in the hay in a kind of sportive duel ; the 
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apple-cheeked boy is munching bullseyes, 
and staring with all his eyes at the gentle- 
man and the young lady, who, as fellow- 
riders on the waggon, are a novelty to him. 
That any eyes should be tempted to stare at 
Grace Forrest is no great wonder. What a 
pretty picture she makes as she sits curled 
up in such careless ease on the sweet-scented 
hay — the great glaring June sun, that has 
scorched it up to that neutral yellowish tint, 
striking on her white dress and scarlet 
gipsy cloak, and burnishing her bright hair, 
till she looks all dazzling colour against that 
faint yellowish background. Her broad- 
brimmed hat is pulled down, to screen her 
eyes from that brazen glare, and hides all 
the pretty face down to the laughing lips, 
that, in very lightness of heart, are humming 
a tune. 

" You sing, Grace ? Sing us something," 
says Rossmore, his eye taking in the bright 
picture, appreciatively, kindly, yet half in- 
differently. Grace looks up at him, shyly 
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flattered, with that appealing softness which 
misleads people. 

*' I only sing scraps and ballads," she says, 
deprecatingly. 

" The very thing. Your audience wouldn't 
care for Italian bravura airs. You'd like an 
English song, wouldn't you?" referring to 
their fellow-travellers. 

*' Yes, sir. Miss Forrest can sing * Home, 
Sweet Home,' beautiful. I've often heerd 
her through the windows." 

" Have you, Mrs. Jinks ? Well, if you 
like ' Home, Sweet Home,' here goes I" 

Staightway, without waiting to be further 
pressed, without going through any prelimi- 
nary clearing of throat or shifting of atti- 
tude, Grace, still lounging and leaning on 
one elbow on the hay, uplifts a pure and 
bell-like mezzo-soprano voice in the old, old 
song. 

Mrs. and Miss Allardyce, passing along the 
pathway that cuts off a corner of the big field, 
hear the fresh ringing voice peal out lark-like 
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in the sunny air ; they look up and recognize 
the young lady from Poplar Cottage, — dis- 
tinguishable far off, from her golden hair, 
and her wide straw hat, and her scarlet 
cloak, — singing freely as a bird on the top 
of a haycart, among the village children. 
And they say again, as they have said before, 
** What odd people those Norths are !" 

*'Give us another song, miss, afore you 
come down," calls out the waggoner, as they 
draw near their destination. 

" Yes, yes — another, another !" echo two 
or three other voices, rough-toned ones, 
certainly, but only meaning honest compli- 
ment. 

Grace looks shy and startled at attracting 
so much notice ; she blushes and glances at 
Richard Rossmore. Now that he is returned 
he has not lost any of his old influence over 
her ; all her old childish affection has awoke 
at first sight of him, if indeed it had ever 
slept. She looks at him as if his word was 
her law now. 
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" Yes, sing, child I" he says, kindly, " don't 
be shy I You'll never have a sincerer en- 
core !" 

And Grace obeys him as simply as she 
would have done five years ago. 

When William and Roberta come up 
with them, the song is over; Grace has 
descended from her elievation, and is being 
lifted down from the horse's back by a pair 
of corduroy-sleeved arms that look as if 
they could knock down a giant, the owner 
of which is smiling appreciatively from ear 
to ear as he observes, " Down you comes, 
miss, as light as a bird, and you've been 
a-singin' like one !" 

Grace looks appealingly at Roberta, 
somewhat doubtful in what light her im- 
promptu concert will be viewed. But 
Roberta has no lecture to deliver, and only 
smoothes her adopted darling's wind-tossed 
curls tenderly into order. 

Richard descends, and tosses some loose 
silver among the haymakers with the old 
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royally careless air of largesse which Roberta 
remembers well, which she has so often 
seen Claire watch with a sort of loving, 
deprecating admiration. Somehow that look 
and gesture of his set some chord in her 
memory thrilling that brings her lost friend 
back to her with strange vividness. No 
such chord seems struck in his memory to- 
day. As they stroll homeward through the 
fields, Grace's buoyant youth is overflowing 
in melody still, as she sings snatches of old 
songs and dashes from one tune to another. 
She scatters hay over Richard Rossmore, 
and he tosses hay at her ; they build up a 
wall of hay in a circle round them, higher, 
higher, and then demolish their handiwork 
and sit down on the ruins to rest. And his 
laugh joins with hers, and in the ring of 
that laugh Roberta catches an echo of the 
old high spirits that once were so natural to 
him. They are not assumed now ; they are 
natural still, only superficial. His elastic 
nature cannot be crushed down into per* 
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petual gloom. The very violence with 
which his spirit casts itself down into the 
depths gives it a rebounding power. Yet, as 
Roberta studies his handsome altered face, 
she thinks, 

" No, he has not forgotten. The change 
is there ; the old self is gone — gone !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"p ICHARD ROSSMORE'S second visit to 
-*-^ Abbey vale was an unexpected one. 
The Norths having issued a general invita- 
tion to him to " run down whenever he had 
a day or two to spare," it occurred to him 
suddenly to take them at their word one 
sultry September morning, when London 
was empty and dreary, and looked parched 
and feverish, and the very name of the 
country sounded cool and sweet. 

When he arrived at Poplar Cottage, he 
reaped the usual fruit of taking people at 
their word and paying unexpected visits, by 
finding everybody out. For some time he 
failed to discover any sign of the house 
being inhabited, except the kitchen-fire and 
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the kitchen cat. Then the sound of his 
footsteps, as he wandered from room to 
room in search of a welcome, aroused an 
echo of footsteps on the upper floor, and 
the respectable Martha, looking somewhat 
flustered and suspicious as to who the 
intruder might be, appeared upon the 
scene, or rather upon the staircase, and re- 
laxed into a re-assured smile as she recog- 
nized Mr. Rossmore. 

She explained that Miss Roberta had 
gone to town that very morning, on some 
business about her book, and to do some 
shopping ; she was expected back on the 
morrow ; Mr. William was out for a walk — 
would no doubt be home soon ; Miss Grace 
was in the orchard. So to the orchard Mr. 
Rossmore took his way. 

The title of the strip of land attached to 
Poplar Cottage shifted according to the 
circumstances in relation to which it was 
mentioned. If fruit were the topic of con- 
versation, the land was alluded to as "the 
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orchard;" if hay or pasturage were the 
subject, then it was "field" or " meadow;" 
and occasionally, if Martha as a loyal 
retainer thought proper to represent it as 
pertaining more to luxury and ornament 
than common use, it became *'the grounds." 

This sunny September day it is the or- 
chard — a title which it may fairly claim, in 
virtue of its sprinkling of fruit-trees, its 
shaky-looking scrap of boundary-wall cover- 
ed with wall-fruit, and its patch of currant 
and gooseberry bushes. 

Bess, the grey pony, is plucking up suc- 
culent tufts of grass under an apple-tree, 
between whose leaves peep, sparsely scat- 
tered here and there, little green, unripe 
apples, which even a hungry boy — most 
omnivorous of created things! — could scarce- 
ly deem worthy of climbing for. The dogs are 
here, black Carlo asleep in the sun with his 
nose on his paws, Jock seated on his 
haunches at the foot of the biggest and 
oldest plum-tree, his bushy tail brushing 
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the grass as it wags in the felicity of his 
heart. In the plum-tree, lo! Grace For- 
rest, unmindful of her dignity as a young 
lady who has left school, is sitting on a 
branch picking plums. She has climbed up 
by means of a wooden chair, which stands 
leaning its back against the trunk of the 
tree; beside the chair lies her hat, which 
she has thrown down because the branches 
insisted on tipping it forward blindingly 
over her eyes, or knocking it back down 
on to the nape of her neck. She is perched 
very comfortably on her elevated seat, her 
little feet swinging in mid-air, a big, white 
apron tied round her waist, and a basket in 
her lap half full of plums. Occupied in her 
task, and satisfactorily noting her progress 
to the desired end of making a clearance of 
every plum from every bough her lithe 
arms can reach, she is not aware of Richard 
Rossmore's approach* The animals perceive 
him first. Jock turns his foxy head, pricks 
up his sharp ears, and utters a warning bow- 
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WOW. Carlo arises from his siesta, comes 
towards the intruder, sniffs, and then gives' 
a brief conciliatory bark. 

Grace, made aware by these tokens of the 
presence of a visitor, peeps down through 
the leafy screen, and exclaims, in half-alarm- 
ed inquiry, " Oh, dear ! who is it ?" 

Richard smiles as he draws near, and 
looks up, but does not immediately an-, 
nounce himself. 

"Who are you, please?" repeats Grace, 
holding her basket with one hand, and put- 
ting a branch back with the other to get a 
better view down to the earth. Then with 
a little joyful cry, as a flush of pleasure and 
surprise springs to her face, 

"Fbw '? Oh, is it you ? I am so glad !" 

" So you are the only one at home ? 
And you are out of reach," he says, stand- 
ing under the tree ; and looking up, and 
neglecting to observe his own steps, he 
treads upon the broad-brimmed straw hat 
which lies on the grass. 

VOL. I. P 
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" Will you forgive me, child ? I've put 
toy foot into it, literally!" he s^ys, half 
laughing. He picks up the straw hat with 
its crown bent in an intoxicated way, and 
regards it helplessly. 

'' Oh 1 never mind the hat ! I'll come 
down in one minute," cries Grace, eagerly. 
*' But will you mind waiting just until I've 
got a few more plums? My basket isn't 
full yet ; and we are to have plum-pie for 
dinner; and climbing here is such an 
achievement that when once I get down 
I shall stay down !" 

" Don't hurry. Let me help to contribute 
towards the plum-pie, which I hope to eat 
if you are hospitable enough to invite me to 

stay." 

He mounts the chair, and, seizing the 
nearest branch, begins to denude it of its 
fruit. By their united exertions, the basket 
is soon full. 

** There! we have got plums enough to 
last till Sunday!" says Grace, triumph- 
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antly. '* And I hope you'll stay and eat 
them all !" 

'* In consideration for my own digestion, 
I hope not!" he says, regarding the very 
respectable dimensions of the basket. ** Be- 
sides, do you think I don't know what hap- 
pened to the * Greedy Boy ? Although my 
schooldays are long ago, I've not forgotten 
his fate." 

" Which greedy boy?" asks Grace. "There 
have been so many greedy boys ! I've 
heard at least twenty stories about them." 

" The one which always warned me most 
was the boy who 'blew himself up with 
spontaneous combustion !' " says Richard. 
" Here, give me the basket I and are you 
coming down from that eminence now ?" 

" Yes, I'm coming down. Please put the 
basket out of the way, and stand clear ; and 
just put the chair close up to the tree — T 
get on the back of it." 

" No, you don't," he responds, not obey- 
ing any of the injunctions, save the one " to 
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put the basket out of the way." " Come 
and get your foot on this stump, and 111 lift 
you down." 

" I'm too heavy/' she protests. *' You 
don't know how much I weigh." 

"And I don't care either," he says. 
" Come along I" 

Thus invited, Grace descends from her 
perch to the indicated spot, where Richard, 
who is stronger than he looks — albeit, it is 
the strength more of nerve and sinew than 
of weight and massive muscle — lifts her and 
swings her down to the ground lightly as a 
bird. 

" Oh, thank you I" says Grace, colouring a 
little, and smiling her frank, bright smile. 
**How strong you are!" The blue eyes 
look up confidingly and admiringly into his 
face. 

" One does not need much strength to lift 
a child like you." 

" But you don't think I'm a child still, do 
you ?" she inquires, with candid questioning, 
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and evident anxiety as to his opinion. 

''Why, what else are you, my little 
Grade ?" 

She thinks it very delightful to be called 
"my little Grade" so kindly by Eichard 
Rossmore, and her smiling, upward look 
tells that delight, as she replies, in her half 
appealing way, 

" Well, I am a girl now, am I not ? and I 
shall be a woman when I am eighteen, or 
perhaps twenty," she adds, meditatively. 
« 1 think ril give myself till twenty." 

" Give yourself till twenty ? Why, are 
you not anxious to be a grown-up woman, 
and enjoy all the proud privileges of being 
grown up?" 

" No, not particularly, anxious. I do not 
see what pleasures and privileges I shall 
have that I don't have now — except society, 
and I don't care much far that." 

*' What do you care for, Grade?" 

" Reading," she replies, promptly, " and 
music." 
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"Music, of oourse; but what kind of 
reading?" he asks, looking down at her 
with a kindly curiosity, as they walk on side 
by side through the orchard. 

** All kinds of light literature, and I can 
read the lighter parts of heavy books too. 
I like some books of travels ; they take me 
out of myself, far away. And novels, they 
seem so real to me; I live among the 
characters and know them. And poetry, I 
think I love poetry best, for that is music 
too. Poetry comprises everything, I always 
fancy; it is music, and it paints you pictures, 
as real as any on canvas. I would give all 
the world besides to be a poet !" 

**No poet ever was a poet who did not 
give all the world besides for it, I believe,'^ 
says Richard. 

Grace looks at him and wishes to ask a 
question, but hesitates unusually before she 
gives it words. 

"You — you — never wrote poems, did 
you?" 
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Richard Rossmore laughs with unfeigned 
astonishment. 

"I, child? // I never was guilty of 
perpetrating a rhyme in my life." 

" I thought not," says the girl, slowly, and 
still looking at him reflectively, " because, if 
you had, I should have been sure to have 
heard of it. But yet -" 

*' But yet— what?" 

''You look " 

*' Not like a poet, surely ?" — opening his 
eves. 

" Well, I think — I really do think you 
do I" She blushes a little at this confession, 
but her frank eyes do not droop or waver. 

" I !" says Richard, in unqualified amaze- 
ment. " Good heavens ! Did you ever see 
a poet, child ?" 

" Yes, I have seen two ; and I have got 
the portraits of a great many." 

** And am I like any of them ?" 

" Not a bit ; so I don't know what put it 
into ray head that you looked like one, but 
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I did think so somehow. And here we are, 
Martha ; and here are the plums !" she adds, 
as Martha emerges from the kitchen-garden 
door to meet them. 

When Mr. North returns, he is un- 
feiguedly glad to see the visitor who is 
awaiting him. If he confessed the truth, 
William North, like many another who pro- 
fesses to hate society, would acknowledge 
that Fate, in planting him in the " sweet 
seclusion" he has alwaj^s so desired, has 
granted him his wish a little too thoroughly. 

Richard Rossmore is to stay, of course ; 
Martha busies herself in preparing the spare 
room, and, in so attending to Mr. Ross- 
raore's special comforts, slightly neglects the 
dinner, which makes its appearance a little 
late, but ever welcome. 

In Roberta's absence, Grace plays hostess, 
endeavours to carve, but finds herself in a 
difficulty, owing to her imperfect knowledge 
of anatomy, in a praiseworthy attempt to 
get the wings off a fowl. William North is 
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not much good at carving ; he has a weak 
wrist ; but Richard Rossmore comes to her 
assistance, and skilfully dismembe^B the 
biped. 

A cage is hung up in the window, with a 
prison'd goldfinch twittering to his free 
companions, and now and then appearing 
to take a malicious pleasure in darting his 
beak into his seed-box so as to scatter his 
seed in showers over the carpet. Grace 
laughs, and observes, remonstratively, 

" Oh, naughty Dickie !" but the seed 
showers down on the Turkey carpet all the 
same. The dogs come in and sit one at 
each side of Mr. North. Jock, when he 
gets impatient, thrusts his sharp nose up 
under his master's arm and succeeds in 
startling his nerves by a sharp, impatient 
bark. Carlo is more modest, and confines 
his demands to laying an importunate black 
paw on Mr. North's sleeve, until evil com- 
munications have their usual effect, and he 
joins Jock in a duet— when their master 
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stops his ears with his fingers and calls out, 
helplessly, " Oh, take those dogs away !" 

Richard looks at Grace as she jumps up 
promptly to comply with William's demand, 
as she returns with a smile and takes her 
place and glances round the table to see 
what is needed now. What a pretty, 
simple, bright little hostess she is ! In look 
a girl, in some flashes of taste and thought 
a woman, in heart still only a child. 

William North and Richard Rossmore get 
on very well. They do not agree on many 
points, but they differ without clashing. 
Rossmore regards North's social and politi- 
cal theories as illusions — castles in the air. 

" No, I don't believe in Utopia," Richard 
says, shaking his head. "Levelling, from 
the point of the lower classes, is to pull 
down — a clear impossibility,, spiritually — '' 

" But levelling from a higher point," re- 
sponds William, *' to raise, to refine, and 
cultivate " 

" Is as impossible I" pronounces Richard, 
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taking advantage of William's leisure languor, 
and cutting in with his own clear, decisive 
tones. "Under the stratum you raise will be 
another, and, dig through that, still another, 
and each striving, in course of the levelling 
process, to pull down that above it. Your 
equality is a dream ! The antagonism 
between class and class, born with civilisa- 
tion, will only die with it. The fierce storm 
of the Revolution tore down the aristocracy ; 
true, it shattered the institution of aris- 
tocracy and strewed its fragments on the 
earth and trampled them down into it. 
But did they kill the spirit of it ? That 
spirit, that smiled and defied the sans^^ 
culottes, lives, and is immortal." 

** Yes," agreed North, emphatically, ''im- 
mortal as the spirit of the people, that agea 
of subjection cannot kill. When that giant, 
long chained, and crushed down, and held 
a blinded captive, breaks his chain, what 
marvel if, Samson-like, he tears down the- 
pillars of the temple ?" 
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"No marvel," Richard willingly agreed. 
*' Mere nature. Only the giant of the 
majority can at the beginning scarcely have 
been cast captive by force. In a conflict 
between Mind and Matter, Matter naturally 
goes undermost. The heavy body sinks ; 
the lighter ascends and dominates." 

*' Y'ou are incorrigible I" said William, 
laughing. " Incorrigible aristocrat in your 
very bones ! I give you up. You'll be 
worth anything to your party, because you 
are so thorough." 

"I have no party, and I don't consider 
myself an aristocrat. I am nothing ! I 
eschew politics. Let the see-saw of party 
go up and go down. The country balances 
level between the two. The great force of 
the nation does not swing to and fro with 
the shifting power of party." 

*' But that great force is by party divided, 
which in union would be resistless." 

" Which is just the reason why on earth 
there will never be perfect union." 
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" Cannot there be anything perfect, then?'^ 
asked Grace, her blue eyes studying Richard 
Rossniore's face half perplexedly. He had 
not uttered a word which she, brought up 
with the Norths, felt she could echo from 
her heart ; but she thought that possibly he 
might be right, and she and they all wrong. 
'* Cannot there be anything perfect on earth?" 

" Look round and see. Was there ever ? 
Perfection is a good thing to strive for, be- 
cause striving is good. Keep perfection 
ahead of you ; strain towards it with every 
nerve and muscle — that is well. Let us 
keep moving — marching; let us point out 
the goal and strive towards it; but let us 
dare to face the fact that it is a goal we shall 
never attain." 

'* Striving for it would be but treadmill 
work, then, like the squirrel in its cage," 
observed William North. 

'* Anything to keep us from standing 
still !" 

'^ You would act as a sort of moral police- 
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man after humanity ?" North suggested, with 
his quiet smile. 

"That would be unnecessary. There's 
no need to say to nations, to individuals, to 
the world itself, * Move on !' We move." 

" But move towards what — to what end ?'' 
inquired Grace. 

"There is a song called 'Excelsior,' child. 
Do you know it ?" 

" Oh, yes I Well ?" 

" It answers your question with tolerable 
clearness ; that is all." 

"But there is no real end in 'Excelsior.' 
It was only his body that lay frozen in the 
snow. He was going upwards still !" said 
Grace. 

*' Ah ! yes, true," assented Mr. Rossmore, 
looking at Grace with something half com- 
passionate, half envying in those light, 
changeful grey eyes of his. " It is a pretty 
song. You must sing it to me, Gracie, some 
evening." 

Dinner was over; the goldfinch had tuck- 
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ed his head under his wing and gone to 
sleep, and Grace had performed a ceremony 
analogous to the drawing of curtains by 
folding a shawl round his cage, and so left 
him to his slumbers. The evening was warm 
and fine ; the windows were thrown open. 
In the verandah black Carlo had gone to 
sleep with his paw on a bone. It was a 
tolerably clean-picked bone, but Carlo 
thought it well worth guarding, even in his 
after-dinner nap, and when the cunning 
collie, Jock, perhaps deeming it a daintier 
morsel than it was, attempted slyly and 
delicately, to abstract it from under Carlo's 
paw, a battle-royal ensued, which broke in- 
harmoniously on the first movement of the 
Moonlight Sonata; for William North, as 
usual, was at his harmonium, and appealed 
despairingly and helplessly against the inter- 
ruption to all powers seen and unseen, while 
Grace, as a prompt and practical answer 
to his prayer, flew to separate the com- 
batants, before either had received further 
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damage than a bitten ear and a muddy coat. 

Mr. North observed, plaintively, that a 
country life would be all very well if it were 
not for the live stock, that Carlo's barking 
kept him awake at night, that Jock would 
certainly bite the postman one day, and he, 
Jock's master, would be county-courted ; 
also that the pony entertained a secret 
vicious intention of shying, and overturning 
the chaise. He then soothed his aggrieved 
feelings by more Beethoven. Presently 
they lit a lamp with a coloured shade, that 
shed only a subdued and rosy light ; and 
while the darkness gathered deeper outside, 
and the stars came out, William North sat 
playing, rambling from Beethoven to Mozart, 
from Mozart to Haydn, and winding up 
with sweet, sad ''snatches of old tunes," the 
simple, mournful old melodies to which a 
child may listen enthralled, and which, in 
their pure and plaintive cadences, pierce 
straight to the musician's heart. 

Richard Rossmore smoked a cigar and 
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listened, in a patience and silence for which 
he could, however, claim no great credit, 
as he was fond of music in a blind, unculti- 
vated way, and liked to sit still, letting his 
thoughts set themselves to those sad har- 
monies. Grace sat on a low ottoman, gazing 
through the shadows at her childhood's 
hero, tracing his features faintly outlined in 
the dim lamplight, admiring in her simple 
unconscious heart, as a child admires a pic- 
ture, the thick waves of hair curling richly 
back from the brow, the strange, dreamy, 
earnest eyes, in which there seemed a 
changeful inner light, wondering simply and 
sincerely whether in the great world there 
could be other men like him. His beard was 
dashed with grey ; there were grey streaks, 
too, in that dark hair which swept back in 
so picturesque an outline ; there were lines, 
whether of care or age, round his eyes and 
on his brow ; in years he might have been 
her father ; and to this girl, with her woman's 
soul and child's heart, he was an ideal hero. 
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The next day, when Roberta North re- 
turned, Grace ran to her delightedly, with 
a fond kiss of welcome and an eager ex- 
clamation. 

" Guess who is here ! He has been wait- 
ing for you to come ; he must not go, must 
he?" 

" Indeed he must not ; he will wait, now 
I am here, to pay me a nice long visit," said 
Roberta, with a pleased smile, as she caught 
sight of Richard Rossmore in the back- 
ground. 

So Mr. Rossmore stayed two days more 
at Abbeyvale, during which time he and 
Will North stormed each other's strong- 
holds with cannonades of argument, poli- 
tical, social, and theological, and ended by 
mutually raising the siege ; he and Roberta 
talked of anything and everything in the 
heavens above and in the earth beneath — 
everything except the old days that were 
buried; and he and Grace talked little — 
had, indeed, little opportunity for talking — 
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but were the best of friends ; not solely and 
only on the terms of hero and hero-wor- 
shipper, for he really was growing very fond 
of the child. 

** The moon looks on many brooks— 
The brook can see no moon bat this/' 

But the moon knows sometimes that there 
is one quiet, faithful little brook which re- 
flects its every ray more vividly and grate- 
fully, and sparkles more joyfully and ten- 
derly in its beams than any of the myriad 
others, and on that little brook the moon 
sheds its softest light. 

Richard Rossmore was one of the men 
whom children and animals always love ; 
there was never a four-footed creature, 
from the tamed mouse up to the prisoned 
elephant, that did not sooner or later — 
generally sooner — acknowledge his influ- 
ence. He ingratiated himself with the 
dogs, until Carlo permitted him to play at 
*'hold fast and let go" with a bone; he 
never could go into the orchard without the 

q2 
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pony following him, and rubbing a meek 
nose on his pocket, expectant of carrot ; he 
induced Grace to let her goldfinch fly, and 
Grace, although she was fond of the bird, 
and followed it somewhat wistfully with 
her eyes as it flew singing joyously away up 
into the sunshine, yet did not regret obey- 
ing any wish of his. Altogether, his second 
visit to Abbeyvale was as thoroughly satis- 
factory as his first. 

"Well, good-bye, Roberta," he said, on 
the morning of his departure. " I have 
had a pleasant visit. That is a sweet child, 
that pretty little Grace of yours." 

" She is all the sunshine of my life," re- 
plied Roberta, with a pleased light in her 
eye at hearing Richard praise her darling. 

" Yes, I can well fancy it. It's a bright, 
sweet, fresh presence enough to make any- 
one's sunshine. Yours is a happy home, 
Roberta. I was almost going to say I have 
been happy here." 

"Have you noi^ Richard?" she asked, 
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and her straightforward eyes gazed ques- 
tioningly into his, in no feminine seeking 
for compliment, but in grave, frank inquiry. 

He smiled, not bitterly, but calmly and 
sadly. 

"Happiness and I said good-bye long 
ago," he answered. " I have almost for- 
gotten what she looks like." He glanced 
round, and saw Grace, in her lovely human 
youth, more beautiful than sylph or fairy, a 
picture of fresh morning life, all rosy 
smiles and radiant blue eyes, and hair like 
rippling gold in the sunshine, coming with 
her light, swift, bounding step across the 
lawn to join them. ''There I" he said, his 
eyes resting almost tenderly, yet sadly, on 
that shining figure. "There, might not 
that be a personification of Happiness ?— 
only no happiness would ever come so 
near to me and let me take its hand !" 
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CHAPTER X. 

KICHARD ROSSMORE paid no more 
visits to Abbeyvale until the winter. 
Then one day when Christmas was near, 
when the weather was cold and clear and 
bright, and the sea was calming down from 
the gales that had blown all along the 
coast, a yacht, the Moonbeam, anchored at 
Monksport; and the owner, master, and 
captain of the Moonbeam was Mr. Rossmore, 
who of course occupied his first day at 
Monksport by a visit to Abbeyvale. 

He had bought the vessel lately. He 
had always been fond of the sea, and the 
question whether he should or should not 
be a sailor had swayed in the balance al- 
most evenly once in his early life. Now he 
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had fulfilled a long cherished wish by be- 
coming owner of a yacht ; his first cruise 
had been to Monksport, and he had formed 
the cheerful scheme of spending Christmas 
Day on board the Moonbeam^ alone with his 
two or three sailors, as far out at sea as it 
was safe for the little vessel, which for its 
size was a strong sea boat, to venture in 
winter weather. 

To this characteristic plan he adhered, 
notwithstanding the Norths' cordial invitation 
and Grace's eager entreaty to him to stay 
and spend his Christmas at Abbeyvale, 
where the arrangements for the so-called 
merry season were that Jack Graham and 
another London Bohemian should come 
down to spend a day or two, and when 
they returned should take charge, on the 
brief railway journey, of Grace, who was to 
stay a few days or weeks at the opening of 
the New Year with her cousin, Mrs. Vane 
Plumpton. 

Mr. Rossmore, however, was obdurately 
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bent on spending his Christmas Day on the 
high seas, and intended to keep it as far from 
festively, as pudding-less, pie-less, holly-less, 
and mistletoe-less, as possible. He did not 
find this part of the programme so easy to 
carry out, however, as the sailors one and 
all smuggled evergreens on board, and 
served up in the cabin as a pleasant surprise 
a wonderful pudding all covered with holly 
and blazing with the blue fire of brandy. 
Still it was an odd enough Christmas to 
spend by choice, tossing about on the cold 
wintry waves. One man only of the little 
crew thoroughly sympathised with Mr. 
Rossmore's whim — a hard-featured, weather- 
beaten, rough and taciturn fellow, Tom 
Curtis, who had known Rossmore years ago 
in other lands, who had in his day helped 
and been helped by him, and between 
whom and the present employer, who had 
once been rather his comrade than his 
master, there existed an undemonstrative 
liking and tacit alliance meriting the title 
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of friendship a great deal better than some 
of the intimacies which flaunt that name in 
the great world. 

While Rossraore spent his chosen Christ- 
mas on the wintry sea, coldly, strangely, 
solitarily, not altogether safely, but safely 
enough — indeed, almost too safely to satisfy 
him, whose nature deemed scarcely any 
excitement or enjoyment complete without 
the element of danger, — a merry little party 
gathered round the table at the Norths' 
cottage, merry, that is to say, in word, and 
look, and laughter. After childhood, this 
superficial mirth is about all we can expect 
Christmas to bring us; and beneath that 
smiling surface at such seasons, we learn 
very soon not to pry too closely. 

At the Norths, the terms on which 
they enjoyed themselves were comforta- 
ble and satisfactory, as the world goes. 
No one pried into anybody else's inmost 
thoughts or watched for signs of secret 
skeletons ; everyone was perfectly aware 
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that everyone else had a skeleton, and 
accepted it philosophically as a fact ; 
they merely sensibly turned the keys and 
locked all the various skeletons away in 
their cupboards, and, by no means forget- 
ting the existence of these locked cupboards, 
turned placidly to the table, fully prepared 
to enjo)' the Christmas fare. There was 
but one exception to the rule of this tranquil 
and stoical state of mind. Grace had no 
skeleton in her cupboard, and did not at all 
suspect that anyone else had, or, if she ever 
did 80 suspect, she forgets it now. She 
had no sorrows, no secrets, scarcely any 
memories, to make all anniversaries sad. 
Her only regret was that Richard Rossmore 
was not among them — a regret too frank 
and outspoken to be deep or bitter — a 
regret which, when the laughter grew ga}'^, 
and the quip and crank ran round the table 
in a sparkling fusillade of humour, she 
forgot. 

Christmas past, another year opened and 
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slipped uneventfully away. All this year, 
Bichard Rossmore's head-quarters were in 
London, where he was risking and making 
money with a reckless audacity which 
seemed to please that truly feminine god- 
dess, Fortune, who, when audaciously 
challenged, so often smiles graciously on 
the challenger, while from him who woos 
with anxious timidity and painstaking care 
she averts her face. 

Richard Rossmore stood alone ; no one 
depended on him ; no frail tendrils twined 
round his strong life ; he was free to hazard 
his all as daringly as he chose. He was^ 
successful, and as water runs to the river, so 
Fortune continued to favour him, while 
many who staked and schemed for those 
dependent upon them, and for the homes^ 
that hung on their success, saw the capricious 
goddess turn away, and their hopes and 
schemes go down into the depths. Withal, 
although Richard Rossmore set no value on 
money save as a means to any end, although 
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among the sins that never, through all his 
warped and erring life, found a moment's 
footing in his heart were avarice and greed, 
he yet had a certain shrewdness in business, 
a keen insight into the trustworthiness or 
the reverse of those he dealt with, and a 
pleasure in the mere excitement of any con- 
flict or hazard, which probably helped him 
in the pursuit of fortune. 

Although when in London he was thus 
never unoccupied, he did not spend above 
half his time in London and business. The 
other half of the year he was flashing about 
like an erratic meteor from place to place, 
cruising in the Moonbeam around the Eng- 
lish coast, and in the hunting season spend- 
ing a great part of his time in the hunting 
countries, with his favourite horse Sultan. 
He was passionately fond of horses ; and in 
town and country his beautiful dapple-grey 
was as constantly his companion as possible. 

All this year Grace Forrest was growing 
up, not unlike Wordsworth's Lucy — 
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<' Among the untrodden ways 

Beside the banks of DoTe ; 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love. 
A violet by a mossy stone, 

Half hidden from the eye ; 
Fair as a star when only one 

Is shining in the sky." 

Without going quite the length of saying 
there were " none to praise " her, it is safe 
to say that she ran no risk of being spoilt 
by flattery, living as she did alone with the 
Norths, loved certainly, but with a love that 
did not manifest itself much in the way of 
daily demonstrations, seeing scarcely any 
society, having no intimate friends, living to 
herself in her own dreams and ideals, and, 
in all the ripening loveliness of her sixteen 
years, utterly unconscious and regardless of 
her external self. 

The years of development, of transition 
between the two perfect stages of the child 
and the woman, are often the years when 
beauty is at its lowest ebb — a beauty of 
promise and reminiscence, rather than of 
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falfilment. But Grace Forrest's beauty, as 
it unfolded slowly towards its fullest bloom, 
seemed never to change, only to develop. 
She was as unconscious of it as only a 
young girl, before love has touched her, can 
be — unconscious of it as no girl is whose 
girlhood is spent in that world of playing at 
love, so-called "flirtation," wherein Grace, 
corapanionless, confidante-less, and admirer- 
less, had never moved. 

All this year Richard Rossmore and Grace 
were growing closer allies and dearer friends, 
and in this strengthening friendship the ele- 
ment of hero-worship rather waxed than 
waned. The bright days of the year to her 
were when he and his yacht cast anchor at 
Monksport, and when he and his horse rode 
into Abbeyvale, and put up at the Green 
Dragon, there being no accommodation for 
his majesty the Grey Sultan at Poplar Cot- 
tage. Grace loved the horse — perhaps a 
little for his rider's sake ! —and always ran 
to the gate with a lump of sugar for " the 
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dear old Sultan 1" which Sultan ate docilely 
from her hand. 

In fine weather Grace and Roberta some- 
times went with Mr. Rossmore for a few 
hours' cruise in the Moonbeam; and once, 
when the sea was warranted to remain like 
a mill-pond for the day, William North was 
persuaded to accompany them on their ex- 
cursion. 

And so pleasantly the year wore away ; 
in its due time Christmas came round again ; 
and again Mr. Rossmore was invited to 
spend it at Abbeyvale, and this time he 
accepted the invitation. Mrs. Vane Plump- 
ton and her two daughters were coming 
down from London, and were to be made 
room for (not without some little diflBculty 
and shifting of spare beds) at Poplar Cot- 
tage, while Mr. Rossmore and Mr. Graham 
were to put to the test the boasted accom- 
modation of the Green Dragon — to the for- 
mer, at least, no novelty, as he and Sultan 
had been quartered there before. 
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The snow falls quickly on Christmas Eve. 
It will be a good old English Christmas, they 
say. It promises to be such a thoroughly 
good old English Christmas that Roberta 
feels painful doubts whether all the ex- 
pected guests will keep their engagements, 
and whether her unaccustomed toil and 
trouble in arranging about rooms and din- 
ners may not be thrown away. However, 
nothing under a violent attack on some cher- 
ished book of hers troubles Roberta North 
much ; so she watches the falling snow with 
tolerable tranquillity. The first visitor to 
arrive, as punctually as a late train and a 
block on the branch-line will allow, is 
Richard Rossmore. Then Grace is con- 
tent, and cares not a whit who else comes 
or does not come. The Vane Plumptons 
are not expected until an evening train, 
and Mr. Graham not until the following 
morning; so Mr. Rossmore's appearance 
alone is in no way disconcerting to his 
hostess, or even to the faithful and 
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anxious Martha, whose Christmas will be 
spoilt if she does not have the full comple- 
ment of eight persons to eat her famed 
mince-pies. 

As the twilight gathers the snow ceases 
to fall ; and in the evening the land lies 
pure and bright and beautiful, shining as in 
a bridal robe in the moonlight. 

Grace is sitting by the drawing-room 
window looking out. She has pulled the 
blind up to its full height, so as not to lose 
a bit of the beauty of the winter's evening. 
She is singing to herself, as she has a habit 
of doing, setting any words that please her 
to a tune of her own, or to any melody that 
happens to harmonize with them. It is 
"St, Agnes's Eve" that is floating in her 
mind, and rippling from her lips in a half 
unconscious under-tone of song now, as she 
looks out on the snow-robed garden and the 
snow-clad trees, whose boughs seem burden- 
ed down with a sheet of white blossom. 
There is scarcely a breath of wind ; those 
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silvery-white branches stretch out moveless 
and silent and still from the shadows of the 
dark tranks. All the garden and all the 
fields beyond, — save where those tall trunks 
of the still trees loom up like black skeletons 
against the snowy shrubberies, — are clad in 
dazzling white. All over lawn and path 
and border the smooth shining veil is spread. 
Earth looks as pure as heaven in this its 
bridal robe, that heaven has given. The 
clear deep amethyst sky, all alight with the 
icy brilliance of the winter stars, and the 
glory of the great cold moon, seems no 
purer now than the shining, stainless, silent 
earth. 

Richard Rossmore, coming into the room, 
glances out upon that snowy splendour, and 
then at Grace, who breaks off in her song 
abruptly, half shyly, as he draws near. 

" Don't stop," he says, " go on singing, 
please. Those words seem to suit the night." 

Grace obeys his wish, pleased that he 
should like to hear her, and sings on, 
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<< Deep on the convent roof the snows 

Are sparkling to the moon ; 
My breath to heaven like vapour goes. 

May my soul follow soon ! 
The shadows of the convent towers 

Slant down the snowy sward. 
Still creeping with the creeping hoars 

That lead me to my Lord. 
As these white robes are soiled and dark 

To yonder shining ground, 
Ajs this pale taper's earthly spark 

To yonder argent round — 
So shines my soul before the Lamb ! 

My spirit before thee ! 
So in mine earthly house I am 

To that I hope to be !" 

Not only do the words suit this night, 
they seem, moreover, as if they might have 
been written expressly for this voice to sing, 
for this unconscious loveliness to illustrate. 
Grace sings as easily, as carelessly, with as 
little movement or exertion, as if her lips 
were only whispering the words that flow so 
freely and clearly in melody, ringing soft as 
silver and true as steel. She is sitting on a 
low ottoman, her hands lying idly in her lap, 
her fair head leaning lightly against the 

r2 
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window-frame, her face upturned, her eyes 
fixed on the heavens, of which she seems to 
be dreaming. 

The moonlight pours in the full flood of 
its chaste and icy brilliance on her still figure, 
silvers her white dress, touches her passive 
hands with a pallid beam, glorifies the young 
face, that is always fair and lovely, into a 
new beauty. In that cold and pale and 
pure glory of undazzling light, the bloom 
of her fresh brightness seems chastened and 
subdued and spiritualized. There is some- 
thing ethereal and almost unearthly about 
her aspect now ; and from her great dreamy 
eyes the spotless and untarnished soul looks 
forth up to the heaven of its dreams, which 
seem so near. 

Richard Rossmore sees this ; he looks 
down on her with a feeling of undefinable 
sadness ; he stands so near to this fair child, 
yet feels that between his soul and hers 
there roll oceans wider and more impass- 
able than those that wash the shores of the 
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two hemispheres. He realizes, too, with a 
kind of surprise, how beautiful the child, 
whom he still can scarcely regard as any- 
thing but a child, is growing, 

" If I were an artist, little one," he says, 
"I would paint you as St. Agnes herself. 
I can fancy she looked as you look when 
you sing that song." 

Grace smiles, and in her smile, sweet as 
it is, the ineffable, dreamy, aspiring look 
vanishes in a breath, and her beauty is of 
the earth again. She is pleased at the com- 
pliment, but even more astonished than 
pleased. 

'* I am sure I am not a bit like a saint," 
she says, turning her blue eyes from the 
moon to Mr. Rossmore with a half amused, 
half grateful surprise. 

''Every woman has the making of a saint 
in her," he responds, *' or else of a devil ! 
It must be one of the two ; and you have 
none of the last, I am sure." 

" Every woman ?" repeats Grace. " Don*t 
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you think every man has the making of a 
saint or a devil in him, too ?" 

^^I am afraid not of a saint/' the man 
answer Sy with a slight smile ; '^ but he may 
have the other — and very probably will." 

** Or he may have the making of a hero/*^ 
suggests Grace, earnestly. " And that's 
best, is it not ? The hero does better work 
on earth than the saint. It is better to 
work and fight for others, is it not, than 
only to pray for them? Women can do 
that 1" 

" Which has the best of the bargain, I 
wonder?" he meditates, aloud, "if we work 
and fight for you, and you pray for us ?" 

" But — ^you," hesitates Grace, " would 
have no faith in our prayers — at least, I 
have heard you say — I think — you — you 
don't believe in the granting of prayer, do 

you ?" 

"No, child, I do not. I have no reason 
to believe in it. But I believe in the pure 
hearts that pray." 
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Grace gazes at him with wistful, seeking 
eyes, but in their earnestness there is no 
trouble, only questioning and pondering. 
He lays his hand upon her head, and very 
gently and lightly smoothes the bright 
moonlit hair. 

"Whatever / believe or don't believe, 
little friend/' he says, "it must not touch 
your faith. Believe you in all that is beau- 
tiful." 

She smiles, well content that his hand has 
touched her hair so kindly. Then, as she 
glances out into the glory of the winter 
night, his last word suggests to her to say, 
with a half sigh of admiration, 

" Earth is beautiful, is it not ?" 

"Yes," he answers, gently, almost ten- 
derly ; " it is beautiful." 

He would not so have answered any 
creature in the world but Grace. To her 
only he has seldom spoken a morbid, never 
yet a bitter, word, even of Fate. Down 
into the dark and bitter waters of his own 
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soul he has never for a moment dreamt of 
dragging this fresh flower that lifts its bright 
head in the sunshine^ so unconscious of 
those unfathomed depths. For with Grace, 
dreamer though she is, tender of heart, and 
sympathetic of spirit, to know and to grieve 
for a sorrow is not yet to comprehend it. 
The time for full comprehension of passion 
and joy and despair has not yet come to 
her. Roberta, who watches her with eyes 
keen as a mother's, knows this, knows also 
how, when that time comes, the rising tide 
often sweeps away all landmarks, washes 
down into depths of memory, or even away 
into oblivion, all the past, leaves no sign 
standing to tell that past was ever there. 
She wonders whether the tide will wash 
away Grace's child-like enthusiasm about 
Richard Rossmore. It is a beautiful, self- 
less, uplooking, devoted friendship ; but she 
has seen so many of such youthful hero- 
worships, in natures that seemed as faithful 
and loving as Grace's, swept utterly away 
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and forgotten when the flood-tides of Love 
arose. Grace herself never speculates as 
to whether her affection for Mr. Ross- 
more will endure or not, never asks herself 
any questions at all about it. She enjoys a 
tete-h'tSte with him, which is a rare occur- 
rence, and a treat to be remembered ; she is 
even ungratefully sorry when William and 
Roberta North come in and turn it into a 
quartette. 

A political discussion immediately com- 
mences, the sides being, as usual, North v. 
Rossmore. The conflict proves so absorbing 
that North forgets to resort to his har- 
monium, and Rossmore once or twice lets 
out his cigar. Grace sits by listening, the 
only quiet auditor, as Roberta, of course, 
Amazon-like, is in the field. To politics 
succeeds literature, on which field the 
Norths have so very much the stronger 
force that Rossmore only goes in for light 
skirmishing. 

They do not light the lamps; William 
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North for one has an owl-like love of dark- 
ness, and the others are more of his opinion 
than not. So they sit there in the flicker- 
ing firelight, smoking and talking, flying 
from subject to subject, fighting old battles 
over again, and utterly forgetting the flight 
of time, while the clock chimes away the 
half-hours unnoticed, and the fire sinks 
gradually lower, and the yule log burns 
away, and the atmosphere waxes bluer and 
bluer, and heavier and heavier, with the 
aroma of choice nicotine, until the sound of 
•wheels, borne clear on the frosty air, 
startles them, and Roberta exclaims, as a 
peal at the hall-door bell rings out, 

"Hark, Grace 1 there is your cousin 
Maud, after all 1 The train must have been 
late." 

Will North, bearing in mind the delicacy 
of Mrs. Plumpton's olfactory organs, casts 
an apprehensive glance round the blue and 
clouded atmosphere, and flings away his 
cigar; then the whole quartette, smokers 
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and non-smokers, hasten out into the hall 
and shut the door guiltily behind them, so- 
as to imprison the witness of their sins, 
while Mrs. Vane Plumpton is leisurely un- 
packing herself, her two daughters, and a 
formidable array of baggage from the nest 
of rugs in the vehicle which has borne them 
&om the station. 

In the confusion of arrival and welcome^ 
Mrs. Yane Plumpton finds time to cast a 
long look of inspection, from under modest* 
Ij'-dropped eyelashes, at Richard Bossmore.. 
A man ; tall ; good-looking ; not old, though 
past his prime ; apparently making himself 
quite at home. 

"Is Mr. Bossmore staying here, my 
love ?" she inquires of Grace, when she has 
been shown to her room. 

^'Yes; that is, he sleeps at the Green 
Dragon, but he is our guest.** 

" Ah, indeed ! Now, darling child, how 
well you are looking ! I declare you have 
grown half a head !" Mrs. Plumpton fold«^ 
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ed Grace effosively in her arms, and then 
recoiled with a gentle inquisitive sniflF. ** My 
sweet girl, what have you been doing? 
How your hair smells of tobacco !" 

Mrs. Plampton was a woman of lively 
imagination. She could never make a new 
acquaintance without instantly weaving about 
him or her a frail spider s web of schemes 
and dreams that the next breath blew away. 
She forecast everyone's future, in some 
cases changing the prophecy each day as the 
wind veered ; she took an interest in every- 
one's past, and when she did not know it, 
she invented such a past as would fit suit- 
ably on to the individual. Richard Ross- 
more and Jack Graham — who arrived the 
next morning, and gazed with tender defer- 
ence on all the ladies, and in argument with 
the stronger sex roared him so softly that 
no one wouJd ever have believed him to be 
the leonine critic of the Thunderer— ^ffo\x\A. 
both have been amused could they have 
seen the future which Mrs. Vane Plumpton 
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in her mind s eye was planning for the 
mild-eyed^ soft-voiced critic, and the past 
which she was attributing to the handsome, 
picturesque widower whom, by a skilful 
hint, she had ascertained to be a man of 
good means. 

One of Mrs. Plumpton's grievances 
against Roberta North was that '^you could 
get nothing out of her/' Roberta would 
not gossip, never furnished tit-bits of 
scandal, never enlightened one friend upon 
another's affairs. She seemed always to 
Mrs. Plumpton like an iceberg surrounded 
with a frigid atmosphere that froze the life 
out of her harmless manoeuvres and well- 
meaning schemes. They were well-mean- 
ing always ; even now, as she looked upon 
the three gentlemen, all marriageable, if 
none of them in the highest degree eligible, 
it was not of any possible flirtation of her own 
she was dreaming so much as of the ** chances'' 
of Roberta and Grace ; she was even casting 
a speculative eye on Linda and Lisette. 
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To Richard Rossraore she seemed neither 
good nor evil, but he saw that she was kind 
to and fond of his little friend Grace, and 
so, if his indifference balanced either way, 
it swayed rather toward liking than dislike ; 
while she, by waxing enthusiastic over his 
manly beauty and the delightful sans-souci 
of his manner, wound herself closer into 
trace's heart. 

Grace's intimacy with the Plumptons, 
natural and common-place as it was, seemed 
a thing of no possible influence or import. 
Yet slighter and lighter things bear germs 
that may die unfolded, or may develop to 
the allotted end. 

On Christmas Day, for the further enter- 
tainment of their London guests, the Norths 
called their neighbours in to rejoice with 
them. By casting their net betimes, they 
succeeded in landing the biggest fish the 
neighbourhood around afforded of the 
bachelor tribe. These would have been 
very tiny minnows and sticklebacks in Lon- 
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don, but at Abbeyvale to hook them was 

an achievement deemed worthv of much 

It 

expenditure of bait and line. There was a 
schoolboy; there was the only son of a 
widow ; there was a curate ; and, crowning 
triumph, an officer — a live lieutenant of 
infantry. 

The evening, which began modestly with 
conversation, progressed to music and song, 
and finally developed itself — apparently 
spontaneously, for no one could say who 
proposed the development — into a soiree 
dansante. Chairs and tables were hustled 
into corners ; the young people danced with 
right good heart and will, and between the 
dances expended their superfluous energy 
in songs with choruses, or glees and madri- 
gals suitable to the season. 

The three young girls were a highly suc- 
cessful trio, and shone according to their 
different lights, making, perhaps, the bright- 
est constellation that had been seen in 
Abbeyvale for some time. Linda Plumpton 
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was a pretty, flaxen-haired girl of sixteen, 
elegant, well-trained, self-possessed, a per- 
fect little woman of the world, a few months 
younger than Grace in reality, but years 
older in appearance and manner. Lisette, 
who was still a child in look, and wore her 
brown hair streaming down her back, had 
been as admirably trained, and behaved 
with as perfect and unblemished deport- 
ment. Beside them Grace showed — in her 
cousin Maud's eyes, at least — as an untrain- 
ed, half-developed girl, in sad want of a 
course of polishing in society- manner and 
small-talk. Richard Rossmore, like Mrs. 
Plumpton, watched the three girls, and, like 
Mrs. Plumpton, thought, " How different !'' 
but viewed the difference from an entirely 
opposite stand-point. 

He did not care for dancing, and the 
contemplation of half-a-dozen young couples 
spinning around in a whirling waltz, or 
flashing in and out of the mazes of the 
Lancers, soon palled upon him ; nor did a 
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comic song about ** three little pigs," sung 
with much eclat by the young lieutenant, 
succeed in diverting him much. 

He hated anniversaries and festivities, 
and saw no redeeming point about Christ- 
mas to remove it from the category of his 
hates. On the contrary, there was an en- 
forced jollity about it which rendered it to 
him rather more objectionable than even a 
birthday, or the ringing in of the New Year. 

It takes a very sweet nature not to be in 
some measure spoilt by suffering. It is not 
every toad which bears a precious jewel in 
its head. If such a jewel existed, Richard 
Rossmore had never found it. From suffer- 
ing, and silence, and brooding, he had con- 
tracted the habit of looking on everything 
from the gloomy side. He remembered all 
the tragedies of life ; he forgot all its come- 
dies. On all grief and pain his eyes fixed 
with a stern keenness that noted every de- 
tail. In viewing all joy, he looked beyond 
it; and saw the shadow that it cast. So 
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sorrow seemed to him to fiU all the scope 
of life, and leave no room for joy. Joy ! — 
was there such a thing, except in dreams ? 
He forgot how fast and firm he once had 
grasped a tangible happiness, and how then, 
secure and defiant in his strong, buoyant 
youth, he would have scoffed at the pessi- 
mists who said, "There is no joy." 

All the Christmas mirth jarred upon his 
spirit to-night. There was one thing pleas- 
ant about it, to see the smiles on the young 
and happy faces, and on one, the fairest and 
brightest of all. But even in this one soli- 
tary bud of pleasure there was a canker- 
worm. He thought of his last Christmas 
Day on the stormy winter sea; it would 
have befitted him better than this, he 
thought ; and as he was standing near the 
open door, he took advantage of finding 
himself unnfcticed — while most of the com- 
pany were melodiously and unanimously 
announcing that they 
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" Game here for to be merry, 
To laugh and quaff and drink old sherry/'! — 

to slip out through the hall and into the 
garden, which was again all glorious with 
snow and starlight. 

It was cold ; he buttoned his coat tight 
round him, and took a brisk turn or two up 
and down the path, not a whit remorseful 
for breaking up with ruthless tread the 
smooth and shining surface of the snow. 
As he returned to the porch, he saw in the 
open doorway, framed as in a picture by the 
porch columns, a white figure standing still. 
Not a ghosj), evidently ; but whose face it 
was looking out from under the white cloak 
thrown over her head, he could not dis- 
tinguish in the shadows till he drew quite 
near. Then she stepped out to him, and 
he saw that it was Grace. 

" So you are out here," she said. " I 
thought you were. How lovely it is! 1 
don't wonder at you." 

s2 
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" But / wonder at y^wi," he said. " Why 
are you not joining the choms in yonder?'' 
nodding towards the drawing-room, whence 
floated snatches of loud and merry song, 
descriptive of the ardent desire of " Mjniheer 
Van Dunk " that his 

*' draught might be 
Deep as the rolling Znjder Zee." 

" The cold white moonlight is so beauti- 
ful," she said. " Were you walking up and 
down ?'' 

" Yes ; do you want a turn in the air too ?" 

Grace thought a turn would be lovely ; 
and they walked once along the path and 
back. Then he said, 

*' Now go in, child ; join your fnerry 
playmates. You will catch cold if you linger 
out here. Your little hands are like ice." 

" I am not cold," said Grace, in her soft, 
child-like way, looking up at him, and leav- 
ing the small cold fingers restfuUy in his, 
without either shyness or consciousness, just 
as she would have done ten years ago, when 
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lie had been used to take her on his knee 
and tell her stories. 

" Grace, child," he said, after a silence, 
"coming to me like this, you bring me 
sadder thoughts. And my thoughts were 
sad enough before, heaven knows ! Stay ! 
don't go," he added, detaining her by the 
hand he still held. " Tell me, why did you 
come out here 7^ 

"They were so merry," she said, half 
hesitatingly, but in the pure truth of her 
unworldly innocence, " and you were not 
there! I knew you must be alone. I 
thought perhaps our mirth made you sad. 
And — ^I don t know why I came — the snow 
in the moonlight is so pretty. TU go in 
now, please.'* 

^' Yes, in a minute you shall. But, little 
Orade, if you bring me sad thoughts, you 
bring me comfort too. Did I speak un- 
kindly or coldly to you, child, just now?" 

" No," she answered, eagerly, " no, you 
have never, never said an unkind word to me I" 
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•'Little friend," he said, "I don't know 
why I should speak of sorrow to you. Yoa 
are too young and bright. And on Christ- 
mas night, of all nights, I am wrong to cloud 
your merriment. But yet ^* 

"But yet," she pleaded, softly. "Tell 
me — what are you thinking ?" 

She was looking up at him as reverently 
as if he had been a saint shrined above an 
altar, instead of a world-worn, sin-stained 
man, and as innocently and frankly and 
fearlessly now as in those days when she 
had played at his feet, those days of which 
he too must have been thinking this night. 

" Why I should tell my sad thoughts to 
you I do not know," he said, gravely and 
gently. " You whose life is unclouded — 
how can you understand ? You never will 
understand, I trust. But when I see you 
three fair young girls — when I see you wha 
were a little child — then — I remember how 
my little Effie played with you. • She might 
have been " 
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He broke off abruptly, and said no more. 
He had said enough. That time, the first 
and the last time he ever mentioned little 
Effi6's name to her, Grace never forgot. 
She could not speak; her eyes had filled 
with tears of pure and selfless sympathy. 
On earth there is nothing that seems to 
spring from a source more divine than such 
tears as these, save and except the last 
drops wrung from eyes long dry, forced 
from the heart blackest with guilt and 
deepest-dyed with shame, yet not lost so 
low but that one sinless memory may reach 
down to it in its darkness and degradation 
and strike the rock and bid the living 
waters flow. The tear of unsullied innocence 
sorrowing for another's sake — the tear of 
guilt too deeply defiled for hope to redeem 
or remorse to wash its stains away — how far 
and wide apart they seem ! Yet from the 
same exhaustless source through distant 
and devious ways, they flow ; and still of both 
we may dream, as not without hope, that — 
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" Where they -wipe awa' tears fra' a' een, 
Sic tears they wad no wipe awa' !" 

With those sweet tears trembling on her 
lashes, Grace's eyes drooped. She could 
think of no word to utter ; she did not look 
up in his face; she was innately consci- 
ous that before our deepest feelings we 
draw a veil which it is not for the eyes of 
our dearest to strive to pierce. Onl}^ with a 
simple heart-movement of sympathy she 
took his hand between both hers and drew 
a step nearer to his side. 

They stood so without a word for a few 
moments, until he said, with a resumption of 
his ordinary tone, 

" Well, what is the use of calling up by- 
gones ? The present hour is enough for 
any of us. Past and Future — what are 
they ? You have the rare gift of knowing 
when silence is golden, little one ! How 
many blessings you will reap by that gift 
during your life ! Come, run in now — they 
will be wanting you." 
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" And you r' 

" And FU come too," he said. 

So Grace went back into the warm and 
lighted room, just in time to avoid a grand 
search being made for her, as her nimble 
fingers were in demand to play a certain 
popular waltz which she alone knew well ; 
and Richard drifted away into a corner 
with William North, whose spirit he found 
for once thoroughly attuned to his own. 

The night was far advanced when the 
little party broke up. Mrs. Vane Plumpton 
marshalled the three girls off to bed as soon 
as the visitors who represented the neigh- 
bourhood had departed. Mr. Graham and 
Mr. Rossmore lingered for a few minutes' 
chat with the Norths whilst muffling them- 
selves in great-coats and comforters for 
their tramp through the snow to the Green 
Dragon Inn, where their beds awaited 
them, a latch-key for their late entrance 
reposing in Rossmore's pocket. 

" Well, those young people all seemed to 
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enjoy themselves, didn't they?'* observed 
Roberta, meditatively; 

" They did. Happily untroubled, undys- 
peptic youth ! — that can eat plum-pudding V* 
said her brother, stifling a yawn. 

" Do you like Christmas and other fes- 
tive anniversaries, Roberta?" asked Rich- 
ard, as he stood patiently waiting for 
Graham, who was preparing to protect his 
patent boots with a wonderful combination 
of goloshes and gaiters. 

" I? For my own part, I hate them," 
Roberta replied, quietly and sincerely ; " but 
other people like them — young girls, especi- 
ally, I think." 

"God made women unselfish," he said. 
" We misanthropes think only of our own 
likings and dislikes. You are a woman after 
all, Roberta 1" 

" Yes, more's the pity I" she agreed, with 
a smile. 

" I am ready !" announced Graham, 
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standing up with a sigh of relief, his task of 
buckling, strapping, and stamping aooom- 
plished at the cost of having sent all the 
blood to his head. 

He had not a very lively companion in 
Bossmore during their brisk walk through 
, the solid and trampled snow of the roads 
leading to the ** Green Dragon.** Fortun- 
ately Jack Graham was not one of those 
who need to be always talking, so they 
strode along side by side in sociable silence. 
Long after Graham slept the sleep of the 
just — and dreamt perhaps of the ghost of 
the last book he had murdered, and perhaps 
of one or more pairs of bright eyes to 
which he had responded with the most 
dove-like glances of his own, but more 
probably, as he had a very nice appredation 
of creature comforts, in dreams ate his 
Christmas dinner over again — ^Richard 
Bossmore sat looking out upon the dim 
white snow-bound landscape that stretched 
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away so ghostly pallid under the faint icy 
gleam of the winter stars that were paling — 
paling towards the colder dawn. 

**How that child is growing into my 
heart 1" he mused. " Were I Max Forrest, 
could I let a world lie between me and that 
little daughter ? If he could dream of 
what she is, he would not rest till he was 
with the child/' 

There flitted suddenly before his mind's 
eyes a vision of the re-union between a 
father so long absent and a daughter so 
loving, and fresh, and fair. It brought 
before him swift as a flash another picture, 
which resolutely and almost passionately he 
thrust away from him. 

" Down with you, ghosts !" he said, half 
savagely. *'Will you never rest? I have 
done with memory as utterly as I have done 
with hope. I am invulnerable now — I am 
alone — alone." The word sounded in his 
ears like an echo from a vault. '' Alone — 
alone 1" 



PART V. 



THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TUST one year has passed away since that 
^ Christmas night — or rather, to be 
strictly literal, just over one year, for Box- 
ing-day, with all its business, has come and 
gone ; of the Christmas-boxes then given pro- 
bably half have now been spent ; the Christ- 
mas week has worn away until there is but 
little left on the bones of the turkey or of 
the relics of the good roast beef that " coldly 
furnish forth the feast " this week on many 
a British table ; and those enthusiasts who 
incline to sacrifice their peace and comfort 
in the present on the chance of twelve 
happy months in the future, by eating thir- 
teen mince pies between Christmas and the 
New Year, have need to hasten, if they are 
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not well advanced through the dozen, for it 
is New Year's Eve. 

Bichard Bossmore is at Abbey vale again. 
At Poplar Cottage nothing is changed; it 
might be that same season of a year ago. 
There is a popular song in the burden of 
which, whatever and whoever the audience 
may be, the majority of them must mentally 
join chorus — 

*' Backward, turn backward, oh Time, in your flight !'' 

Time might in this case have done as he 
is so often melodiously requested to do ; all 
is so exactly, the same as he left it a year 
ago. 

There is the old harmonium ; there is 
William North playing the old airs ; there 
is Roberta, in her usual black silk dress, her 
hands calmly folded in her lap with the old 
firm passiveness so far removed from the 
languor of mere idleness, immobile as a 
dark statue in the twilight, looking into the 
fire. There is Richard Rossmore, smoking 
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of course; he always is smoking in the 
evening at Abbeyvale, but smoking slowly 
and lazily now. There are, as usual, no 
lamps lit; but as Grace is sitting between 
the fire and the window, and the blind is 
drawn up, the fire raj^s and the moonbeams 
meet and mingle on her light shining hair 
and light shadowy dress, 

" And the red light and the green light 
Jarr'd and marr'd her beauty o'er/' 

Richard, himself lost in the shadows, is^ 
looking long and steadfastly at her. 
Roberta, gazing into the red heart of the 
singing fire, sees nothing passing around her, 
sees pictures perhaps in that scarlet haze 
that no eye but hers can know. Will North 
is absorbed in his music. 

These four together always forget how 
time is passing. No one has the least idea 
what o'clock it is ; they only all know that 
at midnight the Old Year will die out in 
the chime of the church bells, and that they 
mean to wait here and see it die together. 

VOL. I. T 
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" Well, we have had music enough now," 
observes William North, rising at last; 
** now let us talk.** 

**What shall we talk about?" inquires 
Orace, promptly as ever responsive to any 
suggestion. 

"There's only one subject for conversa- 
tion to-night, it seems to me now, when this 
Old Year is so nearly gone," says Boberta, 
rousing herself from her reverie over the 
pictures in the fire. 

^' Or, rather, only one light to view all 
subjects in," amends her brother. " Well, 
it has been a good Old Year in its way, and 
it leaves us very much as it found us, doesn't 
it?" 

" Yes ; nothing is changed," Boberta 
agrees. 

" But the New Year may bring changes," 
says Grace, hopefully. 

'* I have left off thinking what New Years 
may bring," rejoins Boberta. " Do you 
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remember, Will, once you and I used to 
think only of welcoming the New Year? 
Now we think first of the good-bye to the 
Old. Stir the fire, Gracie ; break up my 
pictures ! They were not of the New Year, 
and his time is coming; so shatter them 
down. There they go into red ruins 1 not 
a wall or turret of them left !" She spoke 
half laughingly, but not in mirth. 

Grace, kneeling before the fire, having 
sufficiently demolished Roberta's fiery 
castles, turns and leans her arm caressingly 
on Roberta's lap, and says, 

" Build up again higher and brighter ones 
still for the New Year, darling. There's a 
redder glow now; can't you see brighter 
pictures there ?" 

" One wants young eyes like yours to see 
them," replies Roberta, patting Grace's hand 
softly. 

" Youth to youth ! The child is all for 
the young year," says Will North, smiling. 

t2 
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'* * Every man for his own ! 

The night is stany and cold, my friend, 

And the New Year blithe and bold, my friend, 

Comes up to take his own.' " 

*' Rossmore, what castles are you building 
there so silently ?" 

Rossmore looks up as if he had been 
called back from a distance where their 
voices had scarcely reached him. 

"Castles?" he repeats. "This is not a 
night for building castles, but for levelling 
a battering-ram against their walls." 

" They don't generally need such violent 
measures," rejoins North ; " they usually 
disperse themselves into air readily enough, 
and leave not a wrack behind 1" 

"Yet sometimes we stumble over the 
ruins of them that lie in our path," observes 
Roberta. " We are getting into a most 
doleful train of conversation," she adds, 
after a few moments' silence which nobody 
has seemed inclined to break. *' The light 
is melancholy, and the anniversary is melan- 
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choly. Does anyone vote for the lamps 
being lit?" 

" Don't light the lamps !" says Rossmore, 
rousing up abruptly. "Let us have just 
this one evening the same as we have had 
so many ; let us keep it in the old way. 
There must come a last time of everything." 

Grace looked round at him, and the lurid 
firelight blazed on her bright hair and lent 
a rosy glow to her lovely face, lovelier than 
ever in its early bloom of unfolding woman- 
liness, as she said, with a touch of uncon- 
cealed, unfeigned anxiety, 

•■A last time? Yes, but why do you 
talk of * last times ' to-night — as if — ?*' 

'* As if this were the last ?" he said. 
** Well, why should it not be ? All things 
come to an end. I feel to-night as if we 
stood on the verge of changes." 

" Will any changes wash us all apart, to 
drift on separate courses, I wonder ?" mused 
Roberta. 

"Probably they will," replied Richard. 
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*'I shall never do more than run into 
harbour for a time." He looked at Grace, 
but she had turned her head aside, and be 
could not see what expression w^ on her 
face. 

"What is o'clock?" asked Roberta, pre- 
sently. 

Eossmore took out his watch, and held 
it in the reddest ray of the firelight to de- 
dpher its information. 

'* Twenty minutes past eleven. The hour 
is coming near." 

He had been absent and distrait, and in- 
clined to gloom all that evening; and 
Roberta was not very much surprised 
when, before the half hour struck, he rose 
up somewhat abruptly, observing, 

"Well, I am going out for a midnight 
smoke and walk." 

But, if Roberta was not much surprised, 
Grace was not only surprised but bitterly 
disappointed, to judge by the unconscious 
betrayal of her tone as she said, 
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" Going out ! tww ? Oh, you are not 
going away just now, surely ?* she pleaded. 

*'Yes," he said.. "I don't know what 
has come to me to-night. I must go out 
into the cold, fresh air, to blow the cobwebs 
out of my brain. Don't wait for me. Til 
come back — when the New Year has 
dawned." 

William North was about to speak, but 
Roberta's hand fell gently on his arm, and 
he obeyed its warning. Eichard Rossmore, 
with a parting word or two of half apology, 
went out. Grace looked after him, but 
never moved, nor uttered another word of 
entreaty to him to stay ; only her eyes fol- 
lowed him yearningly to the door — and 
only Roberta saw that those eyes were 
brimming over with tears. 

" Richard is an odd creature of solitary 
moods, you know," Roberta said, in a com- 
fortable matter-of-fact tone. " I always let 
him go his way." She spoke to William, 
but was looking at Grace. 
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'*He's a queer fellow," remarked Will, 
meditatively, *' but somehow he has a 
wonderful knack of making himself ap- 
pear necessary to one's peace and comfort 
— when he is his best self." 

** He would always be his best self, but 
that, I am sure, he has gone through suffer- 
ing enough to embitter even a shallower 
nature than his," replied Roberta. "You 
do not recollect him when first I knew him. 
Will." 

Richard stands in the garden by the porch, 
buttoning his coat across his chest to keep 
out the sharp night-wind, pulling a soft 
shapeless kind of dark hat over his brow. 
There is an icy chill in the midnight air ; a 
silvery sprinkling of frost clings around the 
skeleton trees ; a melancholy keen wind is 
wailing shrilly among the branches. 

Somehow it comes back to him with start- 
ling vividness how a year ago he stood just 
here, on a night not such as this, but a night 
all one white glory of moonlight-flooded 
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enows, and how then a girlish figure had 
followed him — a slim, white-shawled, and 
hooded figure — he remembers where she 
stood in the porch — how she stepped forth 
and stood here by his side. How ghostly, 
and fair, and pale the child looked in the 
moonlight — a year ago ! 

This night again a woman's step sounds, 
a woman's dress rustles, in the porch. This 
night too, then, a woman has thought of 
him, out in the night alone, has followed 
him here. But it is not Grace. Grace sits 
motionless and silent, her eyes fixed on the 
window, gazing out into the garden, watch- 
ing for a glimpse of him, but not stirring a 
step to seek it, all her happy heart suddenly 
cast down into the shadows, all her soul 
longing, yearning towards him, but now no 
longer following the impulse of her innocent 
heart, as she had done a year ago. 

Richard Rossmore is just one of those 
men whom all women yearn to soothe and 
comfort, yet to whom those women who 
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know them best never dare to volunteer a 
word of sympathy. Roberta cannot help 
following him into the porch, and looking 
at him with a sort of tender anxiety, but all 
she says to him is, "Are you bent on a 
solitary midnight prowl, then ? " 

" Yes. You'll let the misanthrope have 
his way, Roberta. See the New Year in, 
you three together — don't think of me. On 
such a night as this I should like to be out 
on a stormy sea in my little Moonbeam. It 
is all too calm — too quiet. I want storm, 
and risk, and danger." 

" You are sad to-night, Richard." 

He laughs a low laugh that is not his 
usual soft and pleasant one. 

"Am I?" he replies— ''7 sadr 

" Is anything wrong ?" 

"Nothing. It is the influence of the 
season, I suppose. Not that the New Year 
can give or take much as regards me. A 
good-bye to England is all the change it's 
likely to bring. I shall not stay long on 
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English ground, I know. It is not the 
future that ever troubles me, though to- 
night it seems as if imminent changes were 

at hand. But " 

" But, Richard, the past ?" 

'*Let that lie still," he rejoins, gravely 
and sadly. "True friend and sister, you 
have always been good to me. But even 

you " He pauses ; he takes her hand 

and presses it gently, and stands a minute 
silent; then he says, with that touch of 
grave, quiet tenderness in his tone that 
always made his influence at such a moment 
so irresistible — " Go back to Gracie now. 
Don't let the child wonder at my strange 
rough ways. Make her New Year happy,. 
Roberta ; she has her life before her still." 

Roberta has returned to the room where 
William is smoking placidly, and Grace is 
sitting anxious and silent. Richard is alone 
in the winter night, his shadow the only 
moving thing on the lonely white road, 
save the thickly-stirring and mixing shades 
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under the hedges, as the wind breathes chill 
and faintly through the frosty boughs. 

The curse seems to lie heavily on him 
to-night. He can scarcely breathe beneath 
it ; he feels stifled, crushed under the weight 
of a doom he may struggle against, must 
die under, but can never fling off. On a 
nature like his the influence of such an im- 
pression as this under which he lives is the 
most fatal one to all the capacities of that 
nature. 

Against material foes his bright brave 
spirit would have risen armed to battle 
gallantly ; into any conflict with the world 
he would have dashed, and dared undaunt- 
ed the worst that could befall, as, had he 
been a soldier, he would have scented the 
keen intoxication of the fight, and flung 
himself recklessly, rejoicingly, into the red- 
dest fire of the field. Even against the 
cruel stab of domestic bereavement, that 
strikes behind the shield, he could have 
borne up the banner of faith and courage 
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still. His elastic spirit, strong, thouah 
sensitive, must in due season have rallied 
from the blow, and pain have paled into 
memory. 

But upon this nature, wherein, from child- 
hood upwards, the sanguineness of youth and 
the strength of high animal spirits have been 
grafted on a nervous temperament which, 
from that very sanguine quality, drew the 
most of its strength, has fallen the blight 
most framed to kill the power of hope. 
Hope, though left last at the bottom of 
Pandora's box of mortal ills, does not 
always linger till the last ; and when she is 
the first to fly, it sometimes happens that, 
instead of the evils flying after her, she 
flings down the lid in her flight and leaves 
all the struggling evils in the heart she has 
deserted. In Eichard Rossmore's heart, as 
in all hearts capable of passion and of despair, 
there is a leaven of the quality that may 
turn to evil. Yet so much of the milk of 
human kindness flows there in an exhaust- 
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less spring, of which even the flight of Hope 
has not dried up the source, that it seems a 
wild improbability that the potentiality of 
evil can ever develop into preponderance 
over the good. 

Marred and warped, but not intrinsically 
altered, his nature strives to grow back into 
its old form, and strives in vain. Crushed, 
not cramped, the undiminished strength of 
a spirit framed for passions, ambitions, and 
affections, for strong human loves and ardent 
human hopes, struggles for outlet against 
the gates on which his own will has set the 
seal and drawn bar and bolt. Superstitious 
and brooding, imaginative and impressible, 
every nerve of his highly-wrought nature, 
in moods like this of to-night, quivers with 
the sense of being set apart, the conviction 
that he is for ever followed by a fate he 
<;annot flee. 

Even a nature less superstitiously imagina- 
tive than his might well have been impressed 
by the double bereavement that befell so 
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weight of that malediction lies like lead. A 
shadow of the horror of that night when 
he knew that the stain of guiltless blood 
was on his hands, and the brand of a dying 
curse upon his life, creeps over him and 
chills him again. Yet closer than that 
memory, another memory clings to him at 
this hour. Nearer than the visionary shadow 
of that past, another presence seems to be at 
his side. 

With strange vividness the thought of 
Claire comes back to him, haunts him with 
a sort of reproach. He is no nervous and 
dyspeptic invalid to fancy that he sees 
Claire's ghost ; he does not deem that any 
visible apparition will cross his path; but 
into his soul Claire's eyes seem to be look- 
ing reproachfully. How fair she was ! How 
tender and how true I How like living 
sunshine her love flowed round his life, and 
flooded it with the morning radiance that 
may never halo it again 1 

Why does the thought of her now sting 
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with a pain as of reproach ? It is true that 
in his morbidly impressible mind he deems 
himself in a measure unwittingly responsible 
for the catastrophes that cut short by sudden 
violence those two fair young lives — the 
blossom and the bud, that he had hoped 
would grow with his. Yet is it only a self- 
upbraiding for that most involuntary share 
that he morbidly dreams himself to have 
had in her destiny that he feels to-night ? 

In the haunting vision of those reproach- 
ful eyes of Claire's — those eyes that only in 
his own distempered fancy could ever 
reproach him, that living ever looked only 
love, and even in their last parting look on 
him shone loyally tearless for his sake^is 
there not now vaguely intermingled the 
look of other eyes? of bright and living 
eyes — the frank and fond blue eyes that 
are watching for him at the window now ? 

Is it Claire's spirit sighing to his spirit, 
" Eemember me !" or is it his own heart's 
premonition whispering? 

VOL. L U 
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In all deepest depths there is a certain 
affinity. The inner springs of every intensest 
feeling are allied ; all the mightiest latent 
powers of passion lie near together. Un- 
seal one source, the waters of the other stir 
and swell. Touch the deep and secret 
source of Love, and the mighty sorrow 
near it, that yet sprang not from it, thrills. 
Drop a pebble down into the depths of 
Grief, and the ripples rise in the unruffled 
stream of the love whose source is ever so 
close to that of Pain, the founts too often 
flow together. 

So to Eichard Eossmore's soul the 
presence of the young cloudless life, which 
by slow degrees has grown so dear to him, 
has brought the memory of that life whose 
loss has darkened his. Not over his soul 
alone the shadow has gathered this night. 
Over him the Night falls in its darkest folds, 
but the edge of its mantle trails a shade 
over her. 

At midnight, when the Old Year sighs 
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out its last breath on the wind, and 
over the frosty fields the bells clash out 
in a joyous chime a welcome to the New 
Year, Grace, in all the early blossom of her 
youth, feels not the hope, but the sadness 
of the hour. Her eyes are straining out 
into the shadows, and scanning all the star- 
lit spaces in vain for a glimpse of him. Her 
sensitive lips are quivering unconsciously in 
the bitter disappointment that he is not 
with her at this hour. They deem her only 
a child still ; they do not know, she does 
not know herself, that she who seems still 

'^ Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet — 
Womanhood and childhood fleet !" — 

has crossed the brook. 

And at midnight, while she watches and 

waits for him in vain, Richard Rossmore 

stands alone, and the bells that peal out on 

the wind ring in his ears like a dirge. It 

seems not only the Old Year's funeral 

anthem they are tolling, but the knell of 

u2 
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the last pale shadow of happiness his life 
may know. For now very dimly and 
distantly, a glimmering of self-knowledge ia 
beginning to dawn on him, and with that 
dawn the faint fair star of a comfort of 
which he has been hardly conscious, sets, to 
rise no more. 

He wonders, as Grace is wondering, 
though perhaps with more of premonition 
than she, although all the foreshadowings in 
his soul are vague and veiled and misty, 

" What will the New Year bring?" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

npHE New Year brought no change to 
-■- break through the daily level of life 
at Poplar Cottage, until the winter had 
slipped away and that fairest season of the 
year had come when spring and summer 
melt together in one beauty. Then, when 
life at Abbey vale was gliding at its smooth- 
est, still, bright, and busy as a sunny river, 
one morning the village postman brought a 
piece of news to the trio sitting round the 
breakfast- table of Poplar Cottage. 

The news came in the shape of important- 
looking letters from London, superscribed 
in a legal hand, through which Grace 
glanced at first in a puzzled, scarcely com- 
prehending surprise, and which Roberta 
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read with grave attention, her brows knitted 
in alert interest, her keen eyes seeming* to 
snatch the meaning from the page in the 
very instant that they flashed upon it. 
Then they laid their heads together, and 
Roberta briefly disentangled the information 
from the network of legal phrase that set it 
forth in careful iteration of detail, and put 
it clear and simple before Grace. 

Max Forrest, who never rested long in 
one place, who had gone from Australia to 
New Zealand, and who was just starting on 
a cruise of adventure among the islands of 
the South Pacific, had written to settle upon 
his daughter Grace the sum of fifteen thou- 
sand pounds, into the possession of which 
she was to enter on attaining the age of 
twenty-one. (She was now eighteen — had 
entered upon her nineteenth year.) Until 
she should reach her majority, the principal 
of the money was to be retained for her 
sole use in the charge of two trustees, the 
interest added to her present allowance* 
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The money was to be invested in British 
securities, according to instructions given to 
Mr. Carteret; the trustees — of which Mr. 
Carteret was appointed one — were to be 
entirely responsible for it until Grace's 
twenty-first birthday. 

"The other trustee," — so ran Max 
Forrest's instructions — " I should wish to be 
Roberta North, if she is still unmarried, and 
if she will accept the trust. Should she 
now be married, or should she be unwilling 
to undertake the responsibility, I should like 
Henry Vane Plumpton to assume the 
charge." 

This piece of business burst into the quiet, 
studious little household startlingly as a 
shell, but startling one out of the three only 
into an altogether pleasurable excitement, 
the second into a mild interest, and the 
third — ? The third, Roberta, uttered no 
comments nor interjections, and studied the 
letters coolly. 

" Oh r exclaimed Grace, drawing a long 
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breath, with her eyes wide open almost in- 
credulously, and a warm flush suffusing her 
face. "All that money for me — myself? 
Why, what shdU I do with it? I can't rea- 
lise it a bit V 

Grace's views and ambitions were modest ; 
and the moderate allowance which sufficed 
to support her and find her in simple dresses 
and scanty pocket-money had always satis- 
fied her completely. 

"You are coming out in a new light, 
Gracie, now, as an heiress !" observed Wil- 
liam North. " Never mind ! don't bother 
yourself as to the ways and means of light- 
ening the burden of your wealth, yet I You 
have got — ^let me see! — close upon three 
years to think about it, and prepare yourself 
to carry the cross of gold ! Meanwhile, 
Roberta, I hope you feel your share of the 
responsibilities ? You accept, of course ?" 

" Of course," she replied, coolly. " Un- 
less Grace would rather have Mr. Plurap- 
ton ? It is for her to decide." 
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** Rather have Mr. Plumpton!" echoed 
Grace, with a gay laugh. " Oh, you dar- 
ling ! Fancy my ' rather having ' Mr. 
Plumpton or Mr. or Mrs. Anybody else in 
all the wide world but you !" 

Grace was all aglow with excitement and 
pleasure. There was not a bit of avarice in 
her nature ; her delight was simply the de- 
light of a young girl with a new trinket, 
mingled with a certain child-like sense of 
importance in occupying a new position. 
Vague and far-off visions of London jewel- 
lers and dressmakers, of unwonted revels in 
the temples of millinery unfettered by the 
accustomed practical considerations, were 
already beginning to flit mistily before her 
mind's eye. I am afraid these first thoughts 
of poor little Grace's were alike worldly and 
childish, and altogether unworthy of her 
heart and brain 1 But the fact was simply 
that as yet she did not think of this change 
at all, and her first fancies flitted off lightl)'- 
as butterflies from flower to flower. 
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She took up Roberta's hand gaily and 
caressingly, and in her light-heartedness 
tried to laugh Roberta's business-like gravity 
away. Roberta alone realised the full im- 
port of Max Forrest's settlement upon his 
daughter. She alone had instantly perceived 
a significance in the step, and perceived also 
the imminent changes that must unfold from 
it. To her only there was a sting in this 
trust given to her — a sting that tingled 
sharply, and that neither of her companions 
guessed. Her brother, seeing that she was 
thinking deeply, fancied he hit near the 
point of her thought, though his shaft fell 
miles away, when he said, 

*' What will Vane Plumpton say to your 
being chosen trustee before him ? And old 
Carteret too to share his charge with you 1 
Well, you'll have your half of the responsi- 
bilities ! Rather you than I !" 

Grace accidentally, and unconsciously, hit 
nearer the mark, observing innocently, as 
she looked over the letters again, 
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" I wonder papa didn't write to you and 
ask you if you would be ray trustee." 

"That would have been quite unneces- 
sary/' Roberta replied, very calmly, and 
even coldly. ** He has written to his law- 
yer. And he is well aware that the case 
will be represented exactly and accurately 
to me. We must go up to town, Grace,"^ 
she continued, after a pause. "Half an 
hour of conversation on business is worth a 
month of correspondence. We cannot com- 
fortably go to-day. I will write to Mr. 
Carteret, and say we will be in town to- 
morrow, and write to Mrs. Robinson to get 
us beds." 

"That mil be delightful! How long 
shall we stay in town?" asked Grace, eager- 
ly — the fact flashing into her mind that 
Richard Rossmore was in London, and in 
the light of that thought all other interest* 
paling. A casual meeting with him, per- 
haps a quiet evening spent in his company, 
possibly his escort to some theatre or con- 
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cert — ^this was a small prospect enough ! but 
rising close before her eyes it shut out the 
view of all greater things, all larger interests, 
in the wide world. Five minutes before, 
she had been drifting into a shallow dream 
of her Aiture, and her new possessions and 
responsibilities. The line of her life to 
which her eyes had reached, and where they 
rested, was her attaining her twenty-first 
birthday, and entering upon the new posi- 
tion which this day had promised her. Now 
the horizon narrowed suddenly ; something 
nearer, closer, dearer, shut out all wider 
views and larger objects; she looked for- 
ward two days instead of three years, and 
saw nothing beyond a meeting with Richard 
Bossmore in London. Of this prospect, 
however, she said nothing, and only in her 
heart rejoiced at the possibility. 

The atmosphere at Poplar Cottage that 
morning was of a temperate interest, too 
mild to be called excitement, but which was 
just sufficient to lend a little pleasurable stir 
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and movement to the usually quiet hours, 
and slightly to break up the ordinary rou- 
tine of the day. 

Instead of retiring to work as usual. 
Will and Roberta, for once, let books and 
MSS. lie neglected on their desks, and 
strolled about the garden talking with 
Grace, who hovered around them, gay as 
a bird. 

In William North there was something 
of the material that in an idle person makes 
the gossip, and in one of the workers 
develops no further than a healthy interest 
in other people's affairs, a facility of being 
amused and attracted by little things. New 
lights kept dawning upon him as to the 
change in Grace Forrest's prospects. 

" I say, Roberta, ought this young million- 
aire to blush unseen, and waste her sweet- 
ness on Abbey vale air ?" 

" Perhaps not," replied his sister, to whom 
that thought had presented itself hours ago. 
*' I have no doubt Mrs. Vane Plumpton will 
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be happy to chaperon her, and introdace 
her into society." 

"What's the proper age for coming out?" 
speculated William, lazily. 

"Eighteen, I think," said eighteen-year- 
old Grace. 

" I never 'came out,'" observed Roberta. 
" I was always ' out,' or never ' out,' as you 
choose to take it." 

" This child is growing up," remarked her 
brother, gazing at Grace, as if making an 
original discovery. 

"Yes. We who live with her don't 
notice it ; she seems still the child to us ; 
but Grace is a woman now." 

"Ah! Gracie! Gracie! why have you 
grown up so fast ? You were not a trouble- 
some child — even a grumpy old bachelor 
can't grumble at what you liave been ! But 
now ! We shall have to put up a wall with 
broken bottles on the top — and even that a 
regiment of Romeos will escalade 1 We 
shall be besieged for your sweet sak< 
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while you are with us. The bees will 
swarm around the honey-pot, won't they, 
Roberta ?" 

" Need people know ?" pondered Roberta, 
slowly. 

" Know that Grace will come into fifteen 
thousand pounds ? The winds will carry the 
tale !" 

" Don't you wish people to know ?" asked 
Grace, innocently, appealing to Roberta. 
*'Then why should they know? What 
business is it of anybody's ?" 

''None; but Will is quite right. Some 
little bird will whisper the tale in every- 
body's ear. Still there is no need to make 
a talk about it at Abbeyvale," said Roberta, 
a lively vision of the siege of the cottage by 
rival curates painting itself on her mind's eye. 

" Can I get any of the money — the inter- 
est, you know — in town to-morrow ?" asked 
Grace. 

"Why, Grace, are you very anxious to 
enter into your possessions ?" 
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" I thought we might bring down some 
things from London for the people here. 
Look here, now, dear, you'll take me to the 
bazaars, and well get some toys for the little 
Jones's and Stokes's — oh ! and a shawl for 
old Mr^. Williams. They will all value the 
things twice as much if they are brought 
from London. As a point of economy, it's 
well worth noticing that, if you want to 
make a present to a country friend, by 
getting it in London you give twice the 
pleasure and pay half the price." 

"Remember your railway ticket," said 
Mr. North, sagely. 

*' Oh 1 don't be arithmetical !" laughed 
Grace. " I'm a great deal too pleased to be 
practical to-day." 

" I thought that, in that last observation 
of yours, you were laying claim to a practi- 
cal mind," he replied. 

" You must allow a wide margin for in- 
consistency to anything I say or do to-day," 
?he said, gaily. " I don't intend to come 
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down from the clouds, where I am building 
a complete fortification of lovely castles, 
until to-morrow !" 

Perhaps among all the range of proverbs 
there is none truer than the one anent 
*' singing before breakfast I" Tears always 
tread hard on the heels of laughter; as 
surely as the rocket falls a charred stick 
down to earth, the inevitable reaction fol- 
lows the exaltation of every joy. We may 
as easily escape this reaction as walk facing 
the sun without our shadow following us. 

So, although Grace sang and sported and 
laughed through the day, a little cloud 
drove across her sky at night. It was partly 
natural reaction, partly that she fancied 
Roberta seemed cold and abstraeted. When 
Roberta came into her room as usual to bid 
her good night, this fancy grew upon her. 
A little drop caused the cup to overflow. 
Roberta's calm and business-like observation 
that Grace must soon begin to reflect on the 
question of changing her guardianship, and 
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consider whether it would not be well to 
reside with Mrs. Vane Plampton, brought 
quick tears to Grace's eyes. 

" Are you tired of me T the girl asked, 
with quivering lips. 

"An unnecessary question, Grace. You 
know well what you have been to me for 
all these years.*' 

** And, whatever I have been, I may be 
still, may I not ?" 

''Always, while you wish it — always, 
while it is for your good. But there is no 
need to discuss the future yet. We have 
the present to look to ; we have our busi- 
ness to-morrow to attend. There is plenty 
to be considered before we begin to form 
our plans for future years." 

Grace was silent awhile, busy taking her 
hair down, and letting its bright masses fall 
about her shoulders. Presently she said, 
impulsively, 

" Roberta dear, you are not quite like 
yourself to-night. You have been business- 
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like, cold, absent, all day. I am sure you 
are thinking of something — something that 
troubles you. Won't you tell me, dear, 
what it is?" 

" Have I been cold to you, Grace ? 1 
did not mean it." 

" Not cold to me. It is you I am think- 
ing of, not vie. I fancy you are troubled. 
Is the care of this money going to worry 
you ? If so, I shall wish it was at the bot- 
tom of the sea." 

"That charge will not be a bit of trouble 
to me, dear — merely to sign my name. I 
would willingly have more to do — I relish 
a responsible post, you know." 

"Then, Roberta dearest, what is it? 
Won't you let me into your heart, and let 
me see what it is that does not please you?" 

It was not Roberta's nature to hesitate, 
but she paused before she answered. 

"Partly," she said, quietly; "the prospect 
of parting from you, child, is not altogether 
a pleasant one. But all concerning that is 
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as yet nncertain and far-off. That is not all." 
She paused again. Grace asked no more, 
only looked in her face and waited. After 
a minute, Eoberta answered to that silent 
appeal, calmly, but with a certain deep 
earnestness, *' It seems to me, Grace, that 
this is your father's farewell." 

A cloud of new comprehension crossed 
the girl's face, and shadowed it with a 
sadness rather sympathetic than deep, a 
though tfulness scarcely akin to pain. For 
her scarcely-known and faintly-remembered 
father she could hardly all these years have 
cherished a real living love ; she thought of 
him affectionately, and kept in her mind a 
beautiful and noble ideal labelled with his 
name ; but the place he held was rather in 
her imagination than in her heart. Still 
the idea of this settlement upon her being a 
final gift, a token of farewell, struck her 
with a cold sense of disappointment. 

'* Roberta, you think — that he will never 
come back ?" 
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*' I think that in this settlement of what 
is probably nearly all his property upon 
you, and his appointment of me as trustee, 
he gives up all idea of returning to his 
native land, and takes a tacit farewell of 
you, and of us all. I think that hitherto 
he has been vaguely dreaming of returning 
some day, and that now he puts that dream 
aside. Probably, too, this expedition 
among the wildest islands of the South 
Pacific is not devoid of danger. And in 
this day's news that to you, dear child, is 
the threshold of a bright future, I read your 
father's unspoken ' good-bye.' " 

" It will be no bright future to me if it 
ever parts me from you. It will be no 
bright future to me if it robs me of the 
dream of his return." 

"A dream!" repeated Roberta, steadily, 
but with a quiet sigh. 

She sat silent awhile, and then added, 
with a touch of sadness, though there was 
no quiver in her calm accents — 
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'^I have not many castles in the air. 
But I had one favourite one. I had some- 
times dreamt of the day when he would 
come back to you, and I would have given 
you to him. Now I think that I shall 
never realise my dream. I shall never say 
to him, * Max, take your daughter, who 
has grown up through all her fair girlhood 
with me ; love her as I have loved her, and 
be prouder of her than I might ever be ; 
she is yours J* " 

Grace bent her head, and laid her cheek 
tenderly on Roberta's hand. 

" Not more his than yours, darling,*' she^ 
said, softly. "In my heart and soul I 
belong to you/' 

Roberta was an undemonstrative person, 
as a rule. Even now she said nothing 
more ; it was seldom that she said so much. 
Only she put her arm round Grace, and^ 
after a long silence, stooped and kissed 
her. 

" Good night, my darling, now," she said,. 
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as she rose up to leave her ; '* it is late, and 
you have a tiring day to-morrow." 

But, although it was late, neither Eoberta 
nor Grace slept soon that night. Roberta 
sat alone by the window in her room, look- 
ing out across the sleeping gardens, the 
dusky woods, to where a light gleamed 
dimly in the distance — the light that she 
knew shone from a window of The Towers. 
She saw that light gleam night after night, 
had seen it constantly for years there 
gleaming through the trees. 

But this night its dim ray seemed to 
fascinate her; her eyes fixed upon it in a 
deep reverie which held her still as a dream. 
It shone like a half-seen star far off across 
dark calm waters. It glimmered pale and 
spectral, like a phosphorescent marsh-light 
trembling above a grave — the grave where 
the dead years lay cofl&ned. 

To-night the old life stirred strangely in 
her heart. She had never altogether 
escaped from its thrall ; to-night it held her 
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closer captive than ever. Living as she did, 
in the very place where her brief love-day 
had dawned and set, it was inevitable that 
memories should throng around her at 
every step* Beside all the level course of 
daily life, pale grey ghosts of memory 
glided along always* But to-night those 
dim colourless ever-haunting shadows took 
form and tint. They were no longer ghosts, 
but real ; they lived again. 

Just as she watched that light in the 
window of The Towers to-night, she had 
watched it long years ago, when she was a 
girl of Grace's age, when all she knew of 
Grace was seeing the little white-frocked 
child in its nurse's arms — the pretty, petted 
child of Max Forrest, that odd and eccen- 
tric, but handsome and interesting young 
widower, in whom the neighbourhood inter- 
ested itself largely. The Towers — his pro- 
perty still — could never have been said to 
be thoroughly his home; he came and 
went capriciously ; he was a man who had 
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no taste for home, no heart for love — or so 
they said of him. Had he a heart for love ? 
Even Eoberta now questioned that in self- 
communion, and found no answer. 

The tide of her life seemed to turn back- 
ward to-night, and bear her past the old 
shores again. Yet strangely enough they 
were chiefly trifles that floated up to the 
surface of her memory now ; little forgotten 
details started into sudden life. It was not 
of Max Forrest's first whispered words of 
love she thought, not of their happy meet- 
ings by moon and sunlight, not of the 
passionate pain of their last farewell, but of 
the rusty latch that creaked so stiffly under 
his hasty hand, of the shaggy Scotch terrier 
that used to bark at hioj, of the day that 
they found a dead robin lying in the snow 
and dug it a little grave together. 

Ah, well, she thought with a sigh, after 
all, those days with their foolish, happy, 
trivial memories, those days were life! 
Since then she had not been unhappy* 
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She had beeu true friend, faithful sister* 
She had loved and cared for Max Forrest'» 
child. Her heart had not been vacant, her 
mind not idle. Her broad, keen, dear in- 
tellect had unfolded and flourished in its 
chosen field. She had done good work, 
applauded by those whose good opinion she 
cared most to win. Yet had she ever lived 
— the life of life — since those for ever un- 
forgotten days ? 

This night Grace too sat up thinking and 
dreaming. Bat memory visits autumn and 
spring in difierent guise. To the first she 
comes as a mourner ; to the last, white-robed 
and veiled as a bride. Every recollection of 
Grace's was a bud that held the blossom of 
a hope enfolded in it. Still, even in her 
waking dreams, to-night there was a touch 
of sadness. She was thinking how last New 
Year's Eve Eichard Rossmore had said this 
year would bring changes to them. And 
this day the year had brought a change, a 
slight change enough in itself it seemed to 
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Grace, but Roberta's words had suggested 
to her that it contained the germs of other 
changes. And, if one thing altered, might 
not all else follow? Where would the ball 
of Change stop when once set rolling ? 

Grace looked on all things now with 
reference to Richard Rossmore. Change 
meant to her possibilities of drifting further 
away from him. What will he think ? was 
the first question in her heart, on this as on 
all other subjects. No hope nor memory,, 
no pain nor joy, could reach her soul un- 
mixed with the thoughts of him that filled 
the very air around her. Even her true 
and tender sympathy with Roberta came 
mingled with that one idea, touched her the 
more deeply because of that fusion of two 
feelings. As Roberta had looked for years 
for Max Forrest's return, so should she, if 
fate should ever set half a world and half a 
life-time between her and Richard Ross- 
more, wait and watch for him. As Max 
Forrest had disappeared out of their quiet 
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English home-life, perhaps for ever, so one 
day might Eichard Rossmore disappear. He 
was as born a wanderer as her father was. 
By all she had heard, she knew that the 
roving spirit and adventurous element — 
which deserts the hearth-stone to kindle the 
camp-fire, which may leave desolate many 
a home in the Old World, but strikes the 
path for the pioneers of the New — was 
equally strong in the father she scarcely 
remembered, and in the friend she loved. 

She thought she looked on Eichard Eoss- 
more as a friend — or rather she never thought 
at all upon the subject. The very last idea 
likely to occur to a girl, young, fresh, inno- 
cent, and unworldly as Grace Forrest, is lo 
take her inmost heart and analyse it, and 
test it, thought by thought, and dream by 
dream, with the object of the correct classi- 
fication of each separate feeling. She knew 
she loved him dearly, and did not question 
but that she loved him only as a friend. 

All the possibilities of her nature slept as 
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yet. Frank and fair, loving and light-heart- 
ed, there was nothing in her smiling young 
life to forecast the future, of which the seed 
was silently sown even then. Pain and 
sorrow had never touched her yet. Love 
came to her veiled so that she knew it not 
for love ; and, in all her dreams, she never 
dreamt of the price at which we buy that 
fairest dream. If ever she thought of 
dangers or evils in the future at all, she 
thought only of those visible and palpable 
ones that beset our external life, which the 
world's eyes see as well as ours, and of 
which we are warned before they cross our 
path. She never thought of the dangers 
that hid, unseen and unknown, deep down 
among the potentialities of her own nature. 
We should start, if the test acid were poured 
on the snow-white page of many a pure and 
loving and noble heart, to see what invisi- 
ble writing would show forth. 

Through life to death, often and again, 
such hearts pass untempted and untried. 
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sinless and stainless as the heavens. Only 
under the touch of certain elements com- 
bined do the latent characters, whose hid- 
den message none have ever guessed, darken 
into life. 

Grace slept peacefully that night long 
before Roberta retired to rest. Gliding 
noiselessly into her room, Eoberta stood 
looking down on the sleeping girl's face. 
Her golden hair lay like a halo round her 
on the pillow ; her lips were half parted in 
a dreaming smile. She looked so inno- 
<3ent, so pure, so fair in her child-like sleep. 
Eoberta looked at her with a sigh of sad 
tenderness. 

Just so a mother might stand by a daugh- 
ter's side and watch her sleep. This thought 
crossed Roberta's mind with a stab of pain. 
A mother ! — a daughter ! Neither of these 
loves was for her. She had had only a 
step-mother's care in her childhood ; she 
would never have a daughter. She stood 
alone. Grace loved her, but Grace must 
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grow apart from her in the time to come ; 
and the time seemed to-night to be coming 
near. Yet it was with a thought of comfort 
that Eoberta turned away. 

"Ah, Max," she said in her heart, ''I 
think you would not have left her for all 
her fair young life alone, if you had not felt 
well assured that she would have mother, 
sister, friend in me." 

The following day, Grace and Roberta 
went to London, and transacted their busi- 
ness. They saw Mrs. Vane Plumpton, who 
opened her heart and her arms more effu- 
sively than ever to her darling Grace, and 
expressed her willingness, nay, her anxiety, 
to keep the sweet child with her for good 
then and there. Her hospitality, however, 
was gratefully declined for the present. The 
present arrangement was not to be altered 
this season ; there was time for discussion. 
They also saw Mr. Rossmore, and Grace 
returned to Abbeyvale happy. 

Had not she and Roberta spent their one 
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leisure afternoon at a ballad concert with 
him ? — had they not afterwards partaken of 
a first-rate little dinner at a select restaurant, 
in a pretty little room all to themselves? — 
and was not this a feast of memories to 
dream over for a week to come ? 

First love can live for days happy on the 
memory of a moment ; one wild flower 
plucked and given sheds a fragrance over 
all the season. 

Grace was back at Abbeyvale, gay as the 
lark whose sweet piercing song lost itself in 
the blue of the morning sky, hopeful as the 
sunny spring that was ripening to rich, fall 
summer, waiting in happy unconsciousness 
and fearless peace for the next event that 
the year should bring — that year which was 
to bring her gifts red as roses and dark as 
death. 
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